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Users  Worry 
That  Oracle  Is 
Getting  Greedy 


Siebel  deal  prompts 
fears  that  vendor  is 
buying  too  many  apps 

BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Oracle  Corp.’s  move  last  week 
to  buy  CRM  software  rival 
Siebel  Systems  Inc. 
accelerates  its  transi-  l 

tion  from  a  build-it- 
here  vendor  to  one 
that’s  relying  on  ac¬ 
quisitions  to  expand 
its  applications  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  deal  left 
some  users  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  Oracle  is 


Don  Tennant  thinks 
Oracle  is  looking  out 
for  No.  1,  not  its  users. 

Just  merging  all  of  its 
CRM  apps  won’t  do 
much  for  Oracle,  says 
Frank  Hayes. 


taking  on  more  companies 
than  it  can  handle. 

Oracle  already  is  integrating 
four  other  application  vendors 
that  it  bought  earlier  this  year, 
including  PeopleSoft  Inc.  and 
Retek  Inc.  Now  it  must  also 
get  its  arms  aroimd  Siebel, 

which  brings  an  exten¬ 
sive  software  portfo¬ 
lio,  3.4  million  end 
users,  $1.3  billion  in 
annual  revenue  and 
5,000  employees. 

Several  users  inter¬ 
viewed  last  week  said 
they  fear  that  they  will 
Oracle,  page  72 


Tools  Aim  to  Give  IT  More 
Time  For  Testing  Patches 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

New  tools  are  starting  to  be¬ 
come  available  to  IT  managers 
who  are  looking  for  ways  to 
protect  their  systems  from 
worms  and  other  attacks 
while  they  work  to  test  and 
install  security  patches  issued 
by  software  vendors. 

For  example.  Blue  Lane 


Technologies  Inc.,  a  start-up  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  a  security  appliance 
called  PatchPoint  that  address¬ 
es  specific  vulnerabilities  in 
Windows  and  other  products. 
But  instead  of  requiring  users 
to  install  software  on  their  sys¬ 
tems,  PatchPoint  sits  in  front 
Patches,  page  12 
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Learn  how  to  take 
yourbiisiness 
intelMgence  efforts 
to  the  next  level. 


Ensure  Bl  really  produces  better  decisions. 
Stop  the  proliferation  of  reporting  tools. 
Add  the  power  of  location. 

^otect  your  valuable  Bl  data. 


Our  package  of 
stories  begins  on 
page  47. 
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Industry  experts  offer  their  predictions 

Ofor  Bl  in  the  next  few  years. 
QuickLink  56728 


Microsoft  Tries  to  Lure  Developers  to  Office 


Some  say  next  release 
could  simplify  apps; 
others  aren’t  sold  on  it 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA  AND 
HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

LOS  AN6ELES 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week 
showed  off  upcoming  Office 
12  features  that  it  hopes  will 
entice  more  developers  to 
build  applications  that  use  the 
software  as  a  front  end  or 
hook  into  its  back-end  pieces. 
And  several  attendees  at 


Microsoft’s  Professional  De¬ 
velopers  Conference  here 
waxed  enthusiastic  about  the 
new  user  interface  that  will  be 
part  of  Office  12  when  it  hits 
the  market  in  the  second  half 
of  next  year.  But  they  were 
mixed  about  the  prospect  of 
turning  to  Office  System  as  a 
development  platform. 

“I  don’t  foresee  us  using  it 


The  software  vendor  says  it  plans  to 
build  workflow  capabilities  into  • 
Windows  Vista.  PAGE  14 


as  the  front  end  for  all  of  our 
applications,”  said  Gregory 
Floyd,  a  technical  consultant 
at  Southern  Co.  Floyd  noted 
that  the  Atlanta-based  power 
company’s  end  users  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  tailored  inter¬ 
faces.  But  he  said  he  can  envi¬ 
sion  using  server- side  Office 
components  to  generate 
graphs  or  store  information 
for  Southern’s  V/eb  ocrtai. 

“Office  is  ubiquitor/;  but 
there’s  a  resistance  tc  ;5oii'ig 
down  one  road,  ’  r-aid  Rupert 

O;  ''  :  -  page  14 
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Ciphering  Out  Security 

In  the  Technolology  section:  Recent  highly  publicized 
cases  of  lost  backup  tapes  underscore  the  need  for  data 
encryption.  Here’s  a  look  at  the  approaches  gaining  favor 
with  early  adopters.  Page  25 


One  Big  Thing 

In  the  Management  section:  IT  Mentor  Doug 
Lewis  says  every  CIO  faces  one  project  that  can 
make  or  break  his  career.  Here’s  how  to  recognize 
your  watershed  project  —  and  how  to  make  sure 
it’s  a  resounding  success.  Page  35 
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A  little-used  standard  for 
managing  PCs  remotely  gets 
a  push  from  vendors,  as  Intel 
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technology.  But  will  he  do  it? 
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Smarter  Bl 

Take  your  business  - 

intelligence  efforts  |  SPECIAL 
to  the  next  level,  by  REPORT 

making  better  busi-  ^ ^ — 
ness  decisions,  consolidating 
your  hodgepodge  of  tools  and 
adding  a  geographic  view  of 
your  data.  And  don’t  forget  to 
safeguard  that  precious  informa¬ 
tion!  PACKAGE  BEGINS  ON  PAGE  47. 


48  Better  Decisions.  Putting  timely 


and  accurate  information  in  the 
hands  of  frontline 
workers  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  result  in 
better  and  faster 
business  decisions. 
But  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  more 
hazardous  than 
helpful.  One  key  to 
ensuring  that  BI  systems  really  do 
help  people  make  decisions  is  to 
agree  on  a  common  set  of  terms, 
says  Maxtor  CIO  Scott  Hicar  (left). 


54  Tame  the  Bl  Jungle.  Multiple  Bi 
reporting  tools  deliver  data  that’s 
neither  timely  nor  accurate.  A  sin¬ 
gle  set  of  tools  can  bring  order  to 
the  chaos. 

56  Beyond  ZIP  Codes.  When  geo¬ 
graphic  information  systems  meet 
up  with  BI  data,  the  new  capabili¬ 
ties  go  way  beyond  targeting  ZIP 
codes. 

62  Backup  Breach. 

Companies  are  risk¬ 
ing  it  all  by  not  back¬ 
ing  up  their  BI  data. 

Here  are  some  tips 
for  deciding  what  to 
back  up  and  when. 

64  QuickStudy:  Ell.  IT  professionals 
have  been  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  incompatible  data  sources 
for  years.  Enterprise  information 
integration  products  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  combine  data  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources  whenever  you  need  it. 

66  Opinion:  GPS  technology  and  BI 
are  beginning  to  work  together 
in  business  while 
consumer  applica¬ 
tions  are  lagging. 

But  that  could 
change  in  the 
coming  years, 
says  Mark  Hall. 
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OPINION.  Columnist 
Ciut  Monash  weighs 
in  on  which  route  is 
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AT  DEADLINE 


Oracle  to  Unveil  App 
Server  at  OpenWorld 

Oracle  Corp.  will  bring  out  Version 
3  of  Application  Server  lOg  mid¬ 
dleware  at  its  OpenWorld  user 
conference  this  week  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  new  version  promises 
to  boost  the  software’s  service- 
oriented  architecture  capabilities 
and  offer  a  so-called  hot-plug  ca¬ 
pability  that  lets  developers  use 
middleware  components  from 
multiple  vendors. 


Intel  Invests  $345M 
In  Chip  Factories 

Intel  Corp.  plans  to  invest  $345 
million  to  upgrade  chip  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  in  Hudson,  Mass., 
and  Colorado  Springs.  The  up¬ 
grades  will  increase  output  capa¬ 
bilities  at  the  two  factories,  which 
manufacture  computer  chip  sets 
and  communications  and  flash 
memory  chips.  Intel  said  hundreds 
of  jobs  will  be  added  at  each  facil¬ 
ity  following  the  project. 


IBM,  Red  Hat  Team 
To  Boost  Linux  Apps 

IBM  and  Red  Hat  Inc.  have  agreed 
to  undertake  a  worldwide  initia¬ 
tive  to  speed  up  the  development 
and  adoption  of  Linux-based 
applications.  The  joint  effort 
places  particular  emphasis  on 
emerging  markets  such  as  China, 
India,  Russia  and  South  Korea. 
The  deal  is  similar  to  one  IBM 
struck  with  Novell  Inc.,  Red  Hat's 
main  Linux  competitor,  in  March. 


Dell  Abandons 
Itanium  Processor 

Dell  Inc.  is  ending  its  support  for 
Intel’s  Itanium  processor,  closing 
the  door  on  a  product  line  that 
was  a  marginal  part  of  Dell’s  serv¬ 
er  strategy.  Intel  had  hoped  to 
make  Hanium  the  processor  of 
choice  for  64-bit  computers,  but 
it  now  promotes  the  chip  as  a 
high-performance  replacement  for 
RISC  processors  in  Unix  servers 
from  various  companies.  Dell  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  move. 


Battle  Looms  Over  PC 
Remote  Management 


Vendor  group  pushes  to  widen  use  of 
ASF  specification;  Intel  goes  own  way 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

BETHESDA.  MD. 

Most  companies 
have  desktop  PCs 
that  comply  with 
a  5-year-old  stan¬ 
dard  designed  to  let  IT  work¬ 
ers  reboot  crashed  systems 
and  turn  them  on  and  off  re¬ 
motely.  But  many  IT  staffs 
aren’t  using  that  capability, 
mainly  because  management 
tools  that  support  the  stan¬ 
dard  aren’t  widely  available. 

The  lack  of  support  for  the 
Alert  Standard  Format  (ASF) 
irritates  Fred  Wettling,  tech¬ 
nology  strategy  manager  at 
Bechtel  Corp.,  an  engineering 
and  construction  company  in 
San  Francisco  with  40,000  em¬ 
ployees.  ASF  and  other  inter¬ 
operability  standards  can  cut 
IT  costs,  Wettling  said  last 
week.  But  IT  managers  have  to 
force  vendors  to  incorporate 
such  standards  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  added. 

“I’m  just  absolutely  frustrat¬ 
ed  to  the  max  that  people  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  ASF  in 
the  past,”  said  Wettling,  who 
was  a  speaker  at  Enterprise 
Management  World  2005  here. 
“There  has  not  been  the  [re¬ 
quired]  customer  demand.” 

Vendors  on  the  Plus  Side 

On  the  plus  side,  Dell  Inc., 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  oth¬ 
er  vendors  are  shipping  PCs 
with  ASF-enabled  technology, 
such  as  Ethernet  controllers 
that  allow  the  systems  to  be 
remotely  managed.  Vendors 
estimate  that  some  75  million 
PCs  support  ASF,  which  was 
developed  by  Distributed 
Management  Task  Force  Inc., 
an  industry  group  in  Portland, 
Ore.  Computerworld  and  the 
DMTF  co-sponsored  last 
week’s  conference. 

In  an  attempt  to  spur  wider 
adoption  of  ASF,  a  group  of 
vendors,  including  Dell,  HP, 


Broadcom  Corp.,  Advanced 
Micro  Devices  Inc.,  Computer 
Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  and  Altiris 
Inc.,  said  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  they  would 
add  ASF  features  to 
various  products  and 
develop  training  and 
certification  programs. 

ASF  faces  new  com¬ 
petition  from  Intel 
Corp.’s  Active  Manage¬ 
ment  Technology 
(AMT),  which  pro¬ 
vides  similar  function¬ 
ality  and  was  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  this  year.  Intel 
is  a  member  of  the  DMTF  but 
says  AMT  is  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  more  advanced 
protocols  and  standards,  such 
as  XML  and  the  Simple  Object 


WEnilNG  says 
he’s  “frustrat¬ 
ed  to  the  max” 
about  the  lack 
of  customer 
demand  for 
ASF. 


Access  Protocol.  “Different 
times  require  different  solu¬ 
tions,”  Intel  spokesman  Scott 
Smith  said  last  week. 

The  vendors  backing  ASF 
deflected  questions  about 
how  their  offerings 
would  work  with 
AMT-based  products 
and  whether  users 
could  be  affected  by 
technology  conflicts. 

Rob  Enderle,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  in  San  Jose,  said  he 
thinks  Intel  is  using  its 
technology  to  thwart 
AMD  and  other  chip 
competitors.  But  if 
AMD’s  processors  can 
make  inroads  on  the 
desktop,  “then  there  is 
a  reasonable  chance  the  com¬ 
mon  standard  will  prevail.” 

At  the  server  level,  the 
DMTF  is  pushing  a  command¬ 
line  interface  standard  called 
the  Systems  Management 


Architecture  for  Server  Hard¬ 
ware  (SMASH),  which  has 
been  in  the  works  since  late 
2003.  Last  week,  the  group 
publicly  released  a  nearly  final 
version  of  SMASH’S  address¬ 
ing  specifications  for  public 
comment  and  testing. 

Bechtel  is  insisting  that  ven¬ 
dors  comply  with  such  stan¬ 
dards;  otherwise,  it  won’t  buy 
their  products,  Wettling  said. 
“We’re  looking  for  plug  and 
play  within  our  organization,” 
he  noted.  “We  have  disquali¬ 
fied  vendors  that  don’t  meet 
certain  standards.” 

That  approach  got  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  conference  attendee 
Richard  Lee,  who  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  systems  product  tech¬ 
nical  support  at  Cigna  Corp.  in 
Philadelphia. 

Lee  said  he  doesn’t  use  stan¬ 
dards  compliance  as  a  “binary 
switch”  in  selecting  vendors. 
But  in  some  cases,  there  might 
be  a  need  for  standards  to  play 
a  stronger  role  in  decision¬ 
making,  he  added.  Lee  plans  to 
raise  the  issue  with  Cigna’s  IT 
staff  to  see  whether  the  compa¬ 
ny  should  be  tougher  on  stan¬ 
dards  requirements.  O  56867 


.L 


Users  Share  Common  IT  Goals  -  But  Not  Strategies 


BETHESDA,  MD. 

If  there  was  one  overarching 
theme  at  Enterprise  Manage¬ 
ment  World  2005,  it  was  the 
need  to  reduce  IT  complexity 
and  shift  costs  from  infrastruc¬ 
ture  maintenance  to  application 
development.  But  attendees 
didn’t  have  a  shared  opinion  on 
how  to  make  that  happen. 

Gary  Greenwald,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  application  engineering 
and  operations  at  Ameritrade 
Holding  Corp.  in  Columbia,  Md., 
is  one  year  into  a  project  to 
move  from  Unix  systems  to  low- 
cost  Linux  servers  based  on  Intel 
processors.  Greenwald  said  the 
goal  of  the  project,  which  he 
hopes  to  complete  over  the  next 
18  months,  is  to  enable  him  to 
just  replace  servers  if  they  fail. 

Ameritrade  wants  to  shift  IT 
money  now  spent  on  hardware 
maintenance  to  other  areas, 
such  as  developing  customer- 
facing  services.  Greenwald  said 


it  already  has  cut  IT  costs  by 
about  10%  because  of  reduced 
hardware-support  needs. 

However,  Jim  Hull,  vice  presi 
dent  of  engineering  services  at 

MasterCard  Internation-  _ _ 

al  Inc.  in  Purchase,  N.Y.. 
said  his  company 
has  mixed  up  its  IT 
environment,  partly  to 
give  it  more  cost-cutting 
leverage  with  vendors. 

MasterCard  uses  Unix 
systems  from  multiple 
vendors  as  well  as  Intel- 
based  servers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hull.  He  said  he 
doesn’t  think  Linux  has 
matured  enough  to  take 
over  the  company’s  pro¬ 
cessing  operations. 

Jaime  Sguerra,  second  vice 
president,  chief  architect  and  se 
nior  business  systems  officer  at 
The  Guardian  Ufe  Insurance 
Company  of  America  in  New 
York,  said  one  way  to  reduce  IT 


BRYER  says 
shifting  appli¬ 
cation  support 
to  an  ASP 
freed  GMH 
resources  for 
other  tasks. 


complexity  is  to  reuse  as  many 
application  components  and  ser¬ 
vices  as  possible.  That  approach 
yields  developers  with  skill  sets 
that  are  “one  and  the  same.”  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  be 
moved  around  on  proj¬ 
ects  without  needing  to 
be  retrained,  he  said. 

Outsourcing  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  reduce  IT 
complexity.  John  Bryer, 
vice  president  of  IT  at 
GMH  Communities 
Trust,  said  the  New¬ 
town  Square.  Pa.-based 
real  estate  investment 
firm  was  running  appli¬ 
cations  that  were  used 
by  a  small  number  of 
employees  but  took  “a  dispro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  resources 
to  support.”  Bryer  shifted  them 
to  an  application  service 
provider,  freeing  up  internal  IT 
resources  for  other  tasks. 

-  Patrid<  Thibodeau 
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CIOs,  Analysts  Predict  Rat  to  Marginal 
Technology  Budget  Increases  in  2006 

But  some  analysts  expect  that  storage, 
server  spending  will  remain  strong 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Cost  pressures  and  frugal 
chief  financial  officers  are 
helping  put  the  clamps  on 
2006  IT  budgets,  according  to 
IT  executives  and  analysts  in¬ 
terviewed  last  week. 

CIOs  and  analysts  said 
they’re  expecting  to  see  flat  to 
marginal  growth  in  IT  spend¬ 
ing  next  year  as  companies 
continue  to  try  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  existing  systems 
and  use  any  savings  to  fund 
new  projects. 

“The  primary  reason  for 
[keeping  IT  spending  virtual¬ 
ly]  flat  is  our  ability  to  reduce 
unnecessary  expenses,  [allow¬ 
ing]  us  to  spend  more  on  new 
technologies  and  support  our 
strategic  direction  initiatives,” 
said  Bill  Kwelty,  CIO  at  Auto¬ 
motive  Resources  International 
(ARI),  an  automotive  fleet  leas¬ 
ing  and  management  services 
company  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 

ARI  does  plan  to  continue 
investing  in  new  projects  next 
year,  though  its  2006  IT  bud¬ 
get  will  likely  increase  by  only 
3%,  Kwelty  said. 

Stingy  CFOs 

Companies  are  cautious  about 
such  spending  partly  because 
most  CIOs  are  now  reporting 
to  stingy  CFOs  who  are  “de¬ 
manding  solid  business  cases 
for  all  IT  spending,”  said 
Howard  Rubin,  a  senior  advis¬ 
er  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Gartner  Inc. 

Rubin  is  projecting  that  IT 
spending  will  rise  by  3%  next 
year,  based  on  a  monthly 
worldwide  benchmark  study 
he  conducts  with  some  3,500 
companies  in  50  countries. 
Rubin  also  expects  that  IT 
spending  as  a  percentage  of 
corporate  revenue  will  likely 
decline  in  2006  and  that  ab¬ 
solute  IT  spending  will  grow 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  face 
of  rising  energy  costs. 


Rubin  said  much  of  the  in¬ 
creased  spending  will  be  for 
storage  systems  and  servers. 

Forrester  Research  Inc. 
projects  that  IT  spending 
will  increase  by  about  7%  in 
2006,  said  analyst  Andrew 
Bartels.  Forrester  expects  that 
while  spending  for  PC  and 
server  hardware  will  grow  at  a 
higher  rate,  spending  for  other 
computer  equipment  and 
telecommunications  gear  will 
likely  rise  just  4%  next  year,  in 
comparison  with  11%  in  2005, 
he  said. 


Some  officials  say 
changes  may  hurt 
service  delivery 

BY  GRANT  GROSS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Veter¬ 
ans  Affairs  needs  to  centralize 
its  IT  budgeting  process  and 
give  its  CIO  more  control  in 
order  to  reduce  wasteful 
spending,  the  chairman  of  a 
congressional  committee  said 
last  week. 

But  some  VA  executives 
raised  concerns  that  more 
centralized  IT  budgeting 
could  affect  benefits  distribu¬ 
tion,  despite  calls  from  law¬ 
makers  for  more  accountabili¬ 
ty  and  a  recommendation 
from  consulting  firm  Gartner 
Inc.  that  the  agency  move  to  a 
more  streamlined  system. 

Without  an  integrated  IT 
plan,  the  agency  has  spent 
more  than  $10  billion  on  IT 
in  the  past  10  years,  including 
$600  million  on  a  decade- 
old,  yet-to-be  implemented 
compensation  and  pension 
claims-processing  system  and 
$342  million  on  a  failed  finan- 


Bartels  said  the 
less-than-robust  IT 
spending  increases  in 
2006  likely  reflect  a 
tapering  off  of  the 
technology  invest¬ 
ment  recovery  that 
began  in  late  2003. 

For  the  past  two 
years,  companies 
spent  heavily  on 
servers,  routers  and 
other  equipment  after 
postponing  such  up¬ 
grades  from  2000  to 
late  2003. 

Now,  Forrester  sees  a 
“dampening”  in  such  spend¬ 
ing,  a  decline  that  Bartels 
claimed  will  become  even 


cial  management  system,  said 
Rep.  Steve  Buyer  (R-Ind.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Veter¬ 
ans’  Affairs  Committee. 

VA  IT  spending  will  increase 
from  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  2004 
to  a  projected  $2.2  billion  in 
fiscal  2006. 

“Since  coming  to  Congress 
in  1993, 1  have  witnessed  this 
committee  struggle  with  VA’s 
inability  to  adequately  manage 
its  IT  funding  and  IT  modern¬ 
ization  efforts,”  Buyer  said. 
“This  lack  of  accountability  in 
VA  IT  spending  must  stop.” 

Decentralized  Process 

Three  divisions  within  the 
VA  control  nearly  all  of  the 
agency’s  IT  spending.  Even 
after  Michael  Pedersen,  Gart¬ 
ner’s  managing  vice  president, 
told  the  committee  that  he  has 
never  seen  an  IT  budgeting 
process  as  decentralized  as 
the  VA’s,  leaders  of  two  agency 
divisions  —  Jonathan  Perlin, 
undersecretary  for  health,  and 
Daniel  Cooper,  undersecretary 
for  benefits  —  said  they  feared 
their  specialized  needs  could 
get  downplayed  in  a  central- 


more  visible  next  year. 
Spending  on  PC  soft¬ 
ware  is  also  expected 
to  be  weak  next  year  as 
users  wait  for  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  next-gener¬ 
ation  operating  system. 

Eugene  Zimon,  CIO 
at  Boston-based  utility 
NStar,  said  he  expects 
the  company’s  2006  IT 
budget  to  remain  rela¬ 
tively  flat  once  it’s  fi¬ 
nalized  in  November. 

“Our  focus  has  always 
been  to  drive  down  the 
fixed  costs  of  the  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture,”  including  application 
development  and  maintenance 
costs,  said  Zimon.  NStar’s  IT 


H  Since  coming 
to  Congress 
in  1993, 1  have 
witnessed  this 
committee  struggle 
with  VA’s  inability  to 
adequately  manage 
its  IT  funding  and 
IT  modernization 
efforts.  This  lack 
of  accountability. . . 
must  stop. 

REP.  STEVE  BUYER  (R-IND.) 

ized  budgeting  process. 

Pedersen  said  that  within 
five  years,  the  VA  could  shave 
$207  million  a  year  from  its  IT 
budget  by  moving  to  a  more- 
centralized  budget  process. 

After  VA  CIO  Robert  McFar¬ 
land  joined  the  agency  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2004,  Gartner  was  hired  to 
analyze  its  IT  structure  and 
make  recommendations. 

Buyer  called  for  McFarland 
to  be  given  line-item  control 


operation  is  able  to  use  the 
savings  from  such  efficiencies 
to  build  and  buy  new  systems, 
he  said. 

Zimon  noted  that  NStar’s  IT 
unit  must  compete  with  other 
divisions  for  budget  dollars. 

“It  becomes  a  business  deci¬ 
sion:  Do  we  want  to  invest  to 
upgrade  our  transmission  and 
distribution  system,  or  do  we 
want  to  invest  in  an  IT  project 
that’s  going  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service  or  productivity? 
It’s  usually  a  balanced  portfo¬ 
lio,”  he  said. 

One  intangible  that  may 
affect  future  IT  spending  is 
the  rising  cost  of  energy. 
Though  only  1%  to  2%  of  all 
IT  spending  is  related  to  the 
electricity  needed  to  run  data 
centers,  increases  in  energy 
costs  could  affect  total  corpo¬ 
rate  revenues  if  consumer 
spending  declines,  Bartels 
said.O  56856 


over  the  agency’s  IT  budget, 
which  would  make  it  one  of 
the  first  federal  agencies 
where  the  CIO  has  such  au¬ 
thority.  But  Pedersen  and 
Linda  Koontz,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  management  issues 
at  the  Government  Account¬ 
ability  Office,  suggested  that 
line-item  authority  might  not 
be  necessary  if  the  CIO  just 
had  more  direct  involvement 
in  the  budgeting  process. 

But  the  VA,  which  adminis¬ 
ters  health  care  and  other  ben¬ 
efits  for  millions  of  military 
veterans,  needs  to  focus  on  ac¬ 
quiring  innovative  health  tech¬ 
nologies,  Perlin  said.  Without 
division  control  of  IT  budgets, 
the  VA  could  become  less 
innovative,  he  said. 

Gordon  Mansfield,  deputy 
secretary  of  veterans  affairs, 
acknowledged  that  some 
changes  toward  a  more  central¬ 
ized  budgeting  .system  need  to 
be  made,  but  he  argued  that 
the  trade-off  for  a  loss  of  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  a  decentral¬ 
ized  system  that’s  responsive 
to  veterans’  needs.  “Our  cur¬ 
rent  IT  system  is  working,”  he 
said.  “We’re  providing  those 
benefits.”  O  56870 


Gross  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service. 


Lawmakers  Push  for  Revamp  of  Tech 
Controls  at  Veterans  Affairs  Agency 


ZIMON  says 
keeping  costs 
down  on  IT 
infrastructure 
has  allowed 
NStar  to  invest 
in  new 
systems. 
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HP  Reschedules 
Technology  Forum 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  resched¬ 
uled  its  Technology  Forum  2005, 
which  had  been  slated  for  last 
week  in  New  Orleans  but  was  can¬ 
celed  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Ka¬ 
trina.  The  event  will  now  be  held 
Oct.  17-20  at  the  Orange  County 
Convention  Center  in  Orlando.  The 
forum  is  the  first  general  user  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  HP  itself. 


Youth  Sentenced 
In  Hilton  Hack 

A  Massachusetts  juvenile  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  January  hacker  attack 
that  exposed  the  address  book  of 
socialite  Paris  Hilton  to  the  Inter¬ 
net,  said  T-Mobile  USA  Inc., 
whose  servers  were  compro¬ 
mised.  The  hacker  was  sentenced 
to  11  months’  detention.  The  juve¬ 
nile  tricked  T-Mobile  employees 
into  revealing  the  sensitive  data 
and  exploited  a  flaw  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Web  site. 


Eatoni  Sues  RIM  for 
Patent  Infringement 

Eatoni  Ergonomics  Inc.  has  sued 
BlackBerry  maker  Research  In 
Motion  Ltd.  over  the  design  of 
the  BlackBerry  7100  keyboard, 
claiming  it  holds  a  patent  for  the 
technology.  Eatoni  claims  RIM 
infringed  on  a  patent  that  covers 
mobile  keyboards  that  use  predic¬ 
tive-text  technology.  A  RIM 
spokeswoman  had  no  comment. 


Ex-Microsoft  Exec 
Can  Help  Google 

A  former  Microsoft  Corp.  execu¬ 
tive  can  help  his  new  firm,  Google 
Inc.,  set  up  a  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  facility  in  China  while  a 
Microsoft  lawsuit  challenging  his 
hiring  comes  to  trial  in  January 
2006,  a  Washington  Superior 
Court  judge  ruled.  Kai-Fu  Lee  will 
be  able  to  employ  “his  general 
knowledge,  personal  attributes, 
general  reputation  and  skills”  to 
set  up  and  staff  the  Google  cen¬ 
ter,  Judge  Steven  Gonzalez  wrote. 


[  ONTBEMARK 


HOT  TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS,  NEW  PRODUCT 
NEWS  AND  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


Cellular  Carriers  Hit 
Bottom  With  IT . . . 


. . .  on  satisfaction.  ForceNine  Consulting,  which  is 
part  of  Washington-based  telecommunications  con¬ 
sultancy  ForceNine  Services  LLC,  surveyed  the  satis¬ 
faction  level  among  more  than  600  IT  managers  who 
work  at  $1  billion-plus  companies  and  oversee  the  use 


of  over  6  million  wireless 
voice  and  data  devices.  And 
the  bliss  level  was  pretty  low. 
According  to  Andy  Roscoe,  a 
partner  at  ForceNine,  a  mere 
21%  of  the  respondents  said 
they  were  happy  with  their 
cellular  carriers.  That  com¬ 
pares  with  36%  who  ex¬ 
pressed  glee  with  their  wire- 
line  providers  and  a  whop¬ 
ping  44%  of  joyfulness  for 
ISPs.  Roscoe  says  his  study, 
which  will  be  revealed  in  de¬ 
tail  at  next  month’s  Enter¬ 
prise  Wireless  Summit  in 
Landsdowne,  Va.,  under¬ 
scores  CIOs’  frustration  at 
not  being  able  to  construct 
useful  business  partnerships 
with  cellular  carriers  — 
something  they  have  long 
been  able  to  do  with  IT  ven¬ 
dors.  Like  the  CIOs  them¬ 
selves,  Roscoe  is  mysti¬ 
fied  by  the  carriers’  at¬ 
titudes.  “Corporate  IT 
are  their  best  and 
largest  customers,”  he 
says.  “Something’s  got 
to  change.”  What’s  the 


biggest  headache  for  CIOs? 
Coverage.  Global  companies 
that  operate  in  Europe  or 
countries  such  as  Japan  and 
South  Korea  don’t  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  vast  swaths  of  terri¬ 
tory  where  data  can’t  be 
transmitted  and  simple  phone 
calls  can’t  be  made.  But  it’s 
still  an  issue  in  the  U.S.  In 
that  context,  “Can  you  hear 
me  now?”  is  as  much  an  em¬ 
barrassing  admission  as  a 
clever  ad  slogan. 

Boost  branch-office 
application . . . 

. . .  performance,  while  accelerat¬ 
ing  server  consolidation  and  cen¬ 
tralization  efforts.  That’s  the 
promise  from  a  start-up  that 
this  week  is  unveiling  soft¬ 
ware  designed  to  put  the 
brakes  on  what  CEO  Rick 


Tinsley  calls  “server  sprawl  in 
branch  offices.”  Tinsley  heads 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
Silver  Peak  Systems  Inc., 
which  makes  a  line  of  appli¬ 
ances  that  use  its  Network 
Memory  software  to  look  at 
every  byte  being  transmitted 
between  your  branch  offices 
and  your  data  center.  By  trans¬ 
mitting  only  new  data,  the  ap¬ 
pliances  reduce  the  number 
of  packets  that  need  to  be 
sent,  greatly  improving  re¬ 
sponse  times.  Tinsley  claims 
that  with  Network  Memory, 
many  IT  shops  that  now  de¬ 
ploy  servers  to  local  offices 
to  meet  service-level  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  able  to  move 
those  systems  back  to  the  data 
center.  Pricing  starts  at  $9,995. 

Web  conferencing 
device  replaces . . . 

. . .  services  and  saves  you  mon¬ 
ey.  So  boasts  Ajit  Deora,  CEO 
of  enKoo  Inc. 
in  Fremont, 

Calif  Mid¬ 
size  compa¬ 
nies  that  use 
conferencing 
services  from 
vendors  like 
WebEx  Com¬ 
munications 
Inc.  and  Cit- 
rix  Systems 
Inc.  are  wast¬ 
ing  $2,800  to  $4,200  each 
year  for  every  five  users,  De¬ 
ora  claims.  “Our  appliance  is 
a  one-time  purchase  versus 
monthly  service  fees,”  he 
says.  The  Web-conferencing 
feature  is  available  this  week 
on  enKoo’s  appliances,  which 
already  can  handle  remote 
access  management.  In  the 
future,  they  may  even  per¬ 
form  backup  functions,  Deora 
says.  Pricing  starts  at  $995. 

Document  management 
works  only . . . 

. . .  when  “it’s  a  condition  of  em- 
pioyment.”  That  claim  is  made 
by  Cydni  Tetro,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Next- 
Page  Inc.  in  Draper,  Utah. 


Otherwise, 
people  sim¬ 
ply  work 
around  the 
system,  Tetro 
says.  But,  she 
adds,  compa¬ 
nies  that  de¬ 
pend  wholly 
on  software 
from  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp. 
can  get  painless  document 
management  with  NextPage’s 
service,  which  is  being  up¬ 
graded  this  week.  According 
to  Tom  Ngo,  chief  technology 
officer,  NextPage  2  adds  an 
Activity  Center  that  gives 
users  a  view  of  documents  by 
project.  The  upgrade  also  lets 
you  compare  changes  in  doc¬ 
uments.  Pricing  starts  at  an 
annual  fee  of  $99  per  user. 

Call  it  what  you  will: 
project  management . . . 

...  or  portfolio  management,  or 
business  process  management. 

This  week,  San  Francisco- 
based  Green  Array  Corp.  will 
release  eponymous  software 
designed  to  help  IT  managers 
keep  tabs  on  projects  and 
programs  both  big  and  small. 
CEO  Miles  Walsh  brags  that 
his  software  is  so  good,  “we’re 
guaranteeing  the  fastest  time 
to  desired  results.”  How’s 
that  possible?  For  one  thing, 
claims  Walsh,  “there’s  no 
learning  curve  for  execu¬ 
tives.”  He  says  that  bit  of  mag¬ 
ic  is  accomplished  by  building 
upon  what  execs  know,  start¬ 
ing  with  e-mail.  Green  Array 
uses  a  structured  e-mail 
message  to  walk  managers 
through  a  methodology  that 
identifies  a  project’s  goals, 
who’s  working  on  it  and  the 
status  of  project  milestones. 
The  software  also  includes 
features  such  as  drag-and- 
drop  document  management 
and  drill-down  capabilities. 
Monthly  pricing  starts  at 
$20  per  user,  but  you  can 
download  the  software  for 
a  free  30-day  trial  at  www. 
greenarray.com.O  56826 


Silver  Peak’s 

network  acceleration  appliance 


DEORA 
says  service 
pricier  than 
appliance. 
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All  the  productivity  you  want. 

All  the  document  security  you  need 


OITSTANDING  \( 


sharpusa.com/documents 


Award-winning  products  have 

-s,  ■  ;  -y 

a  way  of  transforming  the  offjf|f 


BLI®  has  honored  The  Sharp  Digital  IMAGER™ 
series  with  an  "Outstanding  Achievement 
Award"  for  "IT  Friendliness."  Our  multifunction 
product  line  was  recognized  for  its  highly  automated 
install  procedures,  robust  administrative  utilities, 
easy-to-set-up  and  easy-to-use  scan  solution  and 
an  impressive  offering  of  standard  and  optional 
security  capabilities.  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
BLI  considers  Sharp  "the  benchmark  for  the  industry." 
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rr  Pros  Aid  in  Search 
For  Katrina  Victims 

Nonprofit  groups,  individual  volunteers 
deploy  technology  to  find  the  missing 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

ECHNOLOGY  profes¬ 
sionals  at  nonprofit 
groups  and  individ¬ 
ual  volunteers  are 
playing  key  roles  in  the  effort 
to  locate  missing 
victims  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Katrina  and 
reunite  families  that 
were  separated  as  a  result  of 
the  storm. 

For  example,  IT  staffers  at 
the  National  Center  for  Miss¬ 
ing  &  Exploited  Children 
(NCMEC)  are  scrambling  to 
keep  up  with  a  large  increase 
in  network  traffic  that  began 
after  the  center  was  asked  on 
Sept.  4  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  to  help  find  storm 
victims.  The  Alexandria,  Va.- 
based  nonprofit  organization 
usually  serves  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  information  on 
missing  and  exploited  chil¬ 
dren.  But  because  of  Katrina, 
it  has  been  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  to  try  to  locate  adults  as 
well. 

The  NCMEC  set  up  a  Katri¬ 
na  Missing  Persons  Hotline  on 
Sept.  5,  and  one  week  later,  it 
had  received  more  than  14,800 
calls  related  to  the  hurricane 
and  was  getting  20  million  vis¬ 
itors  per  day  to  its  Web  site  at 
www.missingkids.com  —  about 
20  times  the  usual  volume. 

“The  amount  of  calls  we’ve 
been  getting  and  the  amount 
of  data  that  we’re  collecting 
has  just  been  massive,”  said  IT 
director  Steven  Gelfound. 
“We’re  seeing  an  increase  of 
240  times  the  normal  [net¬ 
work]  throughput  we  use.” 

To  help  meet  the  increased 
workload,  the  NCMEC  has 
pressed  back  into  service  sev¬ 
eral  old  Web  servers  that  had 
been  retired.  Meanwhile,  a 
majority  of  the  group’s  19  IT 
staffers  have  been  putting  in 
17-hour  days  monitoring  net¬ 
work  bandwidth,  tracking 


changes  to  databases  and  en¬ 
suring  that  key  systems  are 
available,  Gelfound  said. 

The  NCMEC  has  also  set  up 
a  40-person  call  center  that’s 
equipped  with  voice-over-IP 
and  wireless  net¬ 
working  technolo¬ 
gies  to  handle  calls 
about  missing  peo¬ 
ple.  In  addition,  it  has  sent  IT 
employees  and  other  staffers 
to  various  relocation  centers 
for  Katrina  survivors  to  help 
transfer  digital  photographs 
and  other  data  back  to  head¬ 
quarters,  Gelfound  said.  He 
added  that  the  group  is  work¬ 
ing  to  digitally  enhance  im¬ 
ages  of  bodies  recovered  in 
the  disaster  zone  to  aid  in 
identifying  the  dead. 

Another  organization  that’s 
involved  in  the  search  for  hur- 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Driven  by  a  number  of  disas¬ 
ters  in  recent  years,  several  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firms  and  IT 
vendors  have  joined  forces  to 
create  disaster  recovery  and 
business  continuity  standards. 

The  Resiliency  Maturity 
Model  Project,  overseen  by 
the  New  York-based  Financial 
Services  Technology  Consor¬ 
tium,  will  create  benchmarks 
and  define  terms  for  business 
continuity  planning  across  all 
areas  of  a  financial  enterprise, 
said  Charles  Wallen,  managing 
executive  of  FSTC’s  Business 
Continuity  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  project’s  director. 

Plans  to  create  the  stan¬ 
dards,  which  will  also  be  avail¬ 
able  to  companies  in  other  in¬ 
dustries,  were  announced  last 
week  by  the  FSTC. 

Wallen  said  recent  disasters 
like  Hurricane  Katrina  re¬ 
affirm  the  need  for  “strong 
business  continuity  plans  and 


ricane  survivors  is  Technology 
For  All,  a  Houston-based  non¬ 
profit  that  set  up  a  computer 
center  at  the  Astrodome  to 
help  evacuees  who  were  sent 
there  register  themselves  as 
survivors  and  search  for  miss¬ 
ing  relatives  and  friends. 

SBC  Communications  Inc. 
provided  Internet  connectivity 
for  the  group  via  40  DSL  lines. 
Technology  For  All  deployed 
about  140  desktop  PCs  at  the 
Astrodome  and  two  other  ma¬ 
jor  relocation  centers  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  plus  150  Internet  access 
devices  provided  by  Advanced 
Micro  Devices  Inc.,  said  Will 
Reed,  the  group’s  president. 

It  also  installed  a  wireless  net¬ 
work  within  the  Astrodome  so 
volunteers  could  walk  around 
the  stadium  and  input  data 
about  evacuees  via  handheld 
devices,  Reed  added. 

One  of  the  first  missing- 
persons  Web  sites  to  go  up 
after  Katrina  hit  was  www. 


a  road  map  for  third-party 
providers  to  understand 
what’s  needed.  We  have  to  do 
a  better  job  at  raising  the  bar.” 

Financial  services  compa¬ 
nies  involved  in  the  project  in¬ 
clude  CitiBank,  J.P.  Morgan 
Chase  &  Co.,  Bank  of  America 
Corp.  and  MasterCard  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  IBM,  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  and  Disas¬ 
ter  Recovery  Institute  Interna¬ 
tional  are  also  participating. 

A  Measure  of  Resiliency 

A  MasterCard  spokeswoman 
said  her  company  hopes  the 
project  can  help  other  organi¬ 
zations  move  beyond  disaster 
recovery  into  organizational 
sustainability.  “We’re  looking 
at  models  to  measure  the  re¬ 
siliency  of  an  organization,” 
she  said. 

Wallen  said  the  project, 
slated  to  be  completed  next 
spring,  should  give  companies 
a  road  map  to  plan  and  mea- 


familymessages.org,  which  was 
developed  by  Dan  Chaney,  a 
former  Unix  administrator 
who  lives  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
The  site  initially  was  hosted 
on  a  Linux  server  in  Chaney’s 
house  and  attracted  25,000 
visitors  on  Sept.  1,  the  day  it 
went  live.  It  was  getting  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  800,000  hits  daily  by 
the  end  of  its  first  week,  after 
organizations  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross  pointed 
to  it  on  their  Web  sites. 

With  the  traffic  swamping 
bandwidth  on  Chaney’s  T1 
line,  Yahoo  Inc.  stepped  in  on 
Sept.  5  and  agreed  to  host  the 
site  on  its  own  servers  free  of 


sure  their  resiliency  against  a 
set  of  industry  standards. 

Brian  Finley,  chief  technolo¬ 
gy  officer  at  PSSD/World 
Medical  Inc.,  a  $1.5  billion 
medical  equipment  supply 
company  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
agreed  with  the  need  for  such 
standards  but  predicted  that 
few  companies  will  use  them 
to  prepare  for  disasters. 

“I’ve  seen  and  heard  of  cus¬ 
tomers  that  never  test  [disas¬ 
ter  recovery  plans],”  Finley 
said.  “Even  if  you  create  a  set 
of  standards,  somebody’s  got 
to  buy  into  those  standards, 
and  someone  has  to  financial¬ 
ly  back  the  testing  and  docu¬ 
mentation  and  the  process  and 
controls  around  it.” 

PSSD  is  not  involved  in  the 
standards  project. 

The  Resiliency  Maturity 
Model  Project  is  being  carried 
out  in  two  phases.  The  first, 
expected  to  be  completed  this 
month,  will  identify  a  list  of 


charge.  Chaney’s  site  current¬ 
ly  lists  records  on  more  than 
22,000  people  who  were  af¬ 
fected  by  the  storm. 

But  the  volimteer  nature  of 
the  IT  work  doesn’t  sit  well 
with  Chaney.  “What  I  would 
have  liked  to  seen  happen  was 
for  some  agency,  like  the  DHS 
or  FEMA,  to  have  ownership 
of  such  efforts  instead  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  volunteer  communi¬ 
ty  to  do  this,”  he  said.  O  56872 
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disaster  recovery  capabilities 
that  companies  need.  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  Carnegie  Mellon 
is  providing  the  project  with 
some  maturity  modeling 
methodologies  that  can  identi¬ 
fy  different  levels  of  prepared¬ 
ness  organizations  can  reach. 

The  second  phase,  to  be 
completed  next  spring,  will  in¬ 
clude  benchmarks  and  maturi¬ 
ty  models  that  will  let  compa¬ 
nies  compare  their  prepared¬ 
ness  against  some  40  standard 
capabilities. 

Guillermo  Kopp,  an  analyst 
at  TowerGroup  in  Needham, 
Mass.,  said  he  believes  the  ef¬ 
fort  could  lead  to  more  busi¬ 
ness  adoption  of  disaster  re¬ 
covery  standards,  because 
such  frameworks  can  prove 
return  on  investment. 

“The  challenge  is  to  keep 
the  level  of  attention  high,”  he 
said.  “These  projects  are  not  a 
slam-dunk.  It’s  more  of  a  jour¬ 
ney.”  O  56865 
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Financial  Firms  Create  Disaster  Recovery  Standards 


MORE  BUSINESS 
CONFIDENCE. 


With  ProCurve  Networking  by  HP,  you  choose  from  a  comprehensive  set  of  security  solutions — each  designed 
to  help  protect  your  growing  company.  You  get  exclusive  products  like  ProCurve  Secure  Router,  Virus  Throttle, 
Identity  Driven  Management  and  Access  Controller  Module.  And  unlike  most  other  providers,  ProCurve  ensures 
critical  network  security  at  the  edge  where  users  connect  as  well  as  at  the  vulnerable  core.  Edge-to-edge  security 
means  less  downtime,  more  uptime.  ProCurve  means  more  security,  more  affordably. 


Find  out  more  about  ProCurve  Networking.  Call  800-975-7684  Ref  Code  53  or 
download  informative  reports  complete  with  case  studies  and  cost-of-ownership 
analysis  at  www.hp.com/learn/procurve3. 
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HP,  Philips  Push 
Gen2  RFID  Spec 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  Philips 
Electronics  NV  will  work  together 
to  push  adoption  of  a  worldwide 
radio  frequency  identification 
standard.  The  companies  will  use 
their  RFID  expertise  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  EPC  Class  1  Generation 
2  specification  known  as  Gen2. 
Their  plan  calls  for  Philips  to  pro¬ 
vide  Gen2  RFID  chips  and  HP’s 
services  group  to  help  customers 
implement  Gen2  RFID  systems. 


Microsoft  Cancels 
Patch  Release 

Microsoft  Corp.  decided  not  to  re¬ 
lease  its  monthly  security  update 
last  week  after  encountering  an 
unspecified  quality  problem  with 
the  patch  it  had  planned  to  release. 
Microsoft  had  earlier  planned  to 
offer  a  patch  to  a  critical  flaw  in 
its  Windows  operating  system. 
The  software  vendor  declined  to 
say  specifically  what  caused  the 
last-minute  change  in  plans. 


Intel  Opens  R&D 
Center  in  China 

Intel  Corp.  created  a  subsidiary  in 
Shanghai  to  expand  its  research 
and  development  presence  in  Asia 
and  to  take  advantage  of  Chinese 
technical  talent.  Intel  Asia-Pacific 
Research  and  Development  Ltd. 
will  focus  on  product  development 
for  the  company’s  Digital  Home 
Group,  Digital  Enterprise  Group, 
Digital  Health  Group,  and  Soft¬ 
ware  and  Solutions  Group. 


SSPA  Shifts  Oct. 
Show  to  Las  Vegas 

The  Service  &  Support  Profes¬ 
sionals  Association,  a  trade  group 
for  IT  vendors  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  with  technical  support  and 
field-service  operations,  has 
rescheduled  its  annual  conference 
for  Oct.  9  to  12  at  the  Mandalay 
Bay  Resort  in  Las  Vegas.  SSPA 
escheduled  the  conference,  origi¬ 
nally  set  for  New  Orleans  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  9,  because  of  damage 
r.au.sed  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 


Cisco  Unveils  Switches, 
Software  for  Small  Firms 


Package  designed 
to  ease  setup  of 
IP  networks 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  to¬ 
day  will  announce  a 
package  of  hardware 
and  software  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  simpler  and 
less  expensive  for  small  and 
midsize  businesses  to  set  up 
IP-based  networks,  including 
voice-over-IP  (VoIP)  systems. 

The  new  offering,  dubbed 
the  Cisco  Business  Communi¬ 
cations  Solution  (BCS),  in¬ 
cludes  two  Catalyst  series 
switches,  one  for  small  busi¬ 
nesses  with  up  to  250  workers, 
and  the  other  for  companies 
with  250  to  1,500  workers. 

In  addition,  Cisco  is  adding 
three  new  IP  phones  and  a 
dozen  software  tools  support¬ 
ing  tasks  such  as  network 
monitoring  and  voice  provi¬ 
sioning,  plus  revised  versions 
of  four  existing  products. 


Azmir  Mohamed,  Cisco’s 
BCS  product  line  manager, 
said  one  example  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  built  into  the  new  offer¬ 
ing  is  a  VoIP  configuration 
tool  that  lets  IT  managers  use 
a  bar  code  reader  to  insert 
12-digit  Ethernet  addresses 
for  up  to  1,200  IP  phone  lines 
in  about  30  minutes.  That’s 
down  from  as  much  as  four 
hours  using  the  conventional 
method  of  typing  in  the  infor¬ 
mation,  Mohamed  said. 

Jeff  Legge,  CIO  at  City  Hold¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Charleston,  W.Va., 
has  installed  some  of  the  BCS 
components  in  about  20  of  his 
company’s  City  National  Bank 
branches.  City  National  isn’t 
using  the  VoIP  capabilities  yet, 
but  Legge  said  it  is  exploiting 
Cisco’s  remote  systems  man¬ 
agement  features.  “We  have 
locations  that  are  six-plus 
hours  away  from  our  central 
operations  center,  so  . . .  mak¬ 
ing  changes  remotely  saves  us 
time  and  money,”  he  said. 

Ultimately,  City  National 


hopes  to  connect  up  to  80  of 
its  branches  via  BCS  products. 
That  should  greatly  aid  the 
single  IT  staffer  who  handles 
telecommunications  support 
for  the  branches,  said  Brian 


NEW  HARDWARE 


Cisco  is  adding 
the  following  lines 
of  switches: 

■  The  Catalyst  Express  500 
Series,  with  four  models  aimed  at 
small  businesses.  Prices  range 
from  $795  to  $1,995. 


■  The  Cataiyst  2960  Series 

(below),  with  five  models  de¬ 
signed  for  midsize  companies. 
Compatible  with  the  Catalyst 
2950  6T  and  2970  lines.  Priced 
from  $1,295  to  $4,495. 


Salesforce.com  Launches 
Web-based  App  Marketplace 


BY  STACY  COWLEY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Salesforce.com  Inc.  last  week 
launched  a  service  called  App- 
Exchange,  which  the  company 
described  as  a  Web-based  ap¬ 
plications  marketplace  for  its 
users. 

AppExchange,  unveiled  at 
Salesforce.com’s  Dreamforce 
user  conference  here,  will  let 
Salesforce.com  users  shop  for 
add-ons  and  complementary 
applications  from  outside  de¬ 
velopers,  officials  said. 

“I  think  this  is  the  seminal 
piece  we  need  to  accelerate 
the  use  of  Salesforce  inside 
companies  for  non-CRM 
needs,”  said  Salesforce.com 
CEO  Marc  Benioff 

Quintiles  Transnational 
Corp.  in  Research  Triangle 


Park,  N.C.,  hasn’t  bought  any 
add-ons  for  Salesforce.com  to 
date,  but  it  will  look  at  the  new 
system,  said  Georgina  Morris, 
U.K.-based  head  of  global  busi¬ 
ness  development  technology 
at  the  health  care  services 
provider.  “It  sounds  good  for 
finding  the  kinds  of  little 
things  you  would  otherwise 
develop  in-house,”  she  said. 

AppExchange,  currently  in 
so-called  preview  mode,  will 
formally  launch  with  Sales¬ 
force.com’s  winter  2006  up¬ 
date,  due  later  this  year. 

David  Bradshaw,  an  analyst 
at  London-based  Ovum  Ltd., 
said  he  expects  that  App¬ 
Exchange  will  take  off  faster 
than  Salesforce.com’s  earlier 
offerings  because  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  customer  base  has  now 


reached  critical  mass. 

“They’re  developing  an  eco¬ 
system  around  it  in  a  long¬ 
term  way,”  Bradshaw  said. 

Licensing  Questions 

One  hurdle  Salesforce.com 
faces  in  its  push  to  become  a 
platform  provider  is  its  tight 
focus  on  CRM  and  its  licens¬ 
ing  model. 

For  now,  companies  that 
wish  to  give  employees  access 
to  applications  running  on 
Salesforce.com’s  platform  will 
need  to  purchase  its  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  each  user  —  which 
may  not  make  sense  for  those 
that  want  to  bring  on  employ¬ 
ees  who  don’t  need  Sales¬ 
force.com’s  functionality. 

That  licensing  strategy  may 
change,  according  to  Sales- 
force.com  executives. 

“We’re  going  through  user- 
group  discussions  right  now 
on  what  the  best  model  is  for 
this,”  Salesforce.com  Presi- 


Sims,  a  vice  president  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technical  Solutions 
Inc.  (ATS),  a  systems  integra¬ 
tor  in  Scott  Depot,  W.Va., 
that’s  working  with  the  bank 
on  the  BCS  project. 

ATS  is  also  helping  Peoples 
Federal  Credit  Union  in  Nitro, 
W.Va.,  to  deploy  BCS  technol¬ 
ogies  for  use  within  a  mobile 
bank  in  a  truck  that  includes 
an  automated  teller  machine, 
two  teller  windows  and  a 
satellite-based  video  surveil¬ 
lance  system.  Sims  said  the 
credit  union  has  deployed  Cis¬ 
co’s  new  Catalyst  Express  500 
switch,  which  has  an  interface 
that’s  designed  to  let  compa¬ 
nies  set  up  and  operate  switch 
ports  without  a  trained  net¬ 
work  engineer. 

Robert  Whiteley,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.,  said 
the  BCS  packages  are  well 
timed,  partly  because  VoIP 
technology  has  matured  at 
large  companies,  and  small  and 
midsize  businesses  are  now 
willing  to  spend  money  on  it. 

Among  Cisco’s  competitors, 
3Com  Corp.  comes  the  closest 
to  matching  the  BCS  offering 
with  its  range  of  data  network¬ 
ing  and  VoIP  products  for 
small  and  midsize  companies, 
Whiteley  said.  O  56840 


dent  Jim  Steele  said. 

As  part  of  its  AppExchange  / 

push,  Salesforce.com  is  over¬ 
hauling  its  branding  to  bring  i 

the  Sforce  development  plat¬ 
form,  Customforce  customiza-  j 

tion  tool  and  Multiforce  de-  . 

ployment  system  under  the  ' 

company’s  new  Appforce  > 

moniker.  jjt 

Appforce  extends  the  plat-  S' 

form  push  Salesforce.com  be-  C 

gan  two  years  ago,  when  it  j 

launched  Sforce  and  encour-  r 

aged  developers  to  use  it  as  a  j 

foundation  for  an  assortment  4 

of  hosted  applications. 

So  far,  Sforce  development 
by  Salesforce.com  partners 
has  concentrated  on  extending 
Salesforce.com’s  CRM  system,  ^ 

but  executives  said  they  hope  .jl 

AppExchange  will  attract  a  3 

broader  development  commu-  3 

nity.  O  56866  9 


Cowley  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service. 
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For  multi'Vendor,  cross-platform  service  and  support,  Fujitsu  is  the  one. 


From  mainframes  to  servers,  notebooks, 
and  Tablet  PCs,  no  other  company  provides 
the  full  spectrum  of  services  to  support 
business-critical  computing  like  Fujitsu.  In 
addition  to  our  own  products,  we  support 
a  variety  of  platforms  such  as  Sun”,  IBM®, 
and  HR  plus  OS/390®,  UNIX®,  Windows® 
and  Linux  environments.  We  also  provide 
services  that  improve  the  operation 
of  your  existing  IT  investments  and 
drive  down  costs.  So,  if  it’s 
critically  important  to  a  CIO’s  IT 
infrastructure,  we  service  it 


With  more  than  30  years  of  direct 
experience  collaborating  with  our  customers 
and  aligning  their  IT  and  business  objectives, 
we’ve  learned  what  it  takes  to  maintain  a 
wide  variety  of  complex,  mission-critical  IT 
environments — and  deliver  a  higher  level  of 
service,  for  multi-vendor,  cross-platform 
environments.  We  provide  a  single  point  of 
contact  and  full  accountability  to 
reduce  the  complexity  and  cost  of 
support,  streamlining  operations  to 
offer  greater  business  value. 


To  learn  more  reasons  why  CIOs  entrust  their  IT  systems  to  Fujitsu,  visit 

us.fuiitsu.com/computers/services  or  call  I  -800-83 1-31 83. 
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German  Police  Seize 
Pirated  Office  Software 

COLOGNE,  GERMANY 

OCAL  POLICE  arrested  two  people 
and  confiscated  nearly  200  pirated 
copies  of  Office  2003  on  Sept.  9,  a 
day  after  Microsoft  Corp.  lodged  a 
criminal  complaint  against  the  alleged 
software  pirates. 

A  24-year-old  man  and  his  20-year- 
old  girlfriend  were  arrested  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  software  pirating,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Microsoft’s  German  subsidiary. 
The  duo  was  discovered  after  the  com¬ 
pany  conducted  a  test  purchase  of 
products  being  sold  at  suspiciously 
low  prices  on  eBay  Inc.’s  online  auc¬ 
tion  site  in  Germany,  said  a  spokesman 
for  Microsoft  Deutschland  GmbH. 

The  product  imitations  that  were 
seized  looked  “astonish¬ 
ingly  genuine,  especially 
the  hologram  on  the  CD,” 
the  spokesman  said.  Al¬ 
though  the  hologram  was 
stamped  onto  the  CD- 
ROM  as  a  label  —  and  not 
burned  in  as  it  is  with 
genuine  Microsoft  prod¬ 
ucts  —  it  was  sealed  with 
a  clear  lacquer  and  looked 
authentic  to  the  untrained 
eye,  he  said. 

Microsoft  suspects  that 


the  pirated  products  are  the  work  of 
professional  software  thieves,  possibly 
located  in  Asia. 

■  JOHN  BLAU,  ID6  NEWS  SERVICE 


EBay  to  Buy  VoIP  Vendor 
Skype  in  $2.6B  Deal 

LUXEMBOURG 

BAY  LAST  WEEK  armounced  that  it 
has  agreed  to  acquire  Internet 
telephony  company  Skype  Tech¬ 
nologies  SA  in  a  cash-and-stock  deal 
with  an  upfront  value  of  2.1  billion 
euros  ($2.6  billion  U.S.).  In  addition, 
San  Jose-based  eBay  could  pay  another 
1.2  billion  euros  ($1.5  billion)  over  the 
next  four  years  based  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Skype  operations. 

Officials  from  the  companies  said 
the  deal  should  help  eBay  expand  into 
new  businesses  while  en¬ 
larging  the  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  base  for  Skype’s 
voice-over-IP  (VoIP)  ser¬ 
vices.  Luxembourg-based 
Skype,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  two  years  ago  by  Scan¬ 
dinavians  Niklas  Zeim- 
strom  and  Janus  Friis, 
currently  claims  54  mil¬ 
lion  home  and  business 
users  in  225  countries  and 
territories. 

The  company  said  it’s 


GLOBAL  FACT 


Projected  compound 
annual  growth  rate  in 
shipments  of  VoIP 
phones  for  business  use 
in  Western  Europe 
through  2009. 

Source:  Gartner  Inc. 


adding  about  150,000  new  users  a  day. 

Both  Zennstrom  and  Friis,  who  last 
month  said  that  Skype  was  “built  to  be 
independent,”  have  agreed  to  join  eBay 
in  unspecified  roles,  said  eBay  Presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Meg  Whitman. 

■  JOHN  BLAU,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


IBM  to  Try  Pay-per-Use 
Pricing  for  Tools  in  Asia 

TAIPEI,  TAIWAN 

IBM  LATER  THIS  YEAR  plans  tO  Start 
rolling  out  a  pay-per-use  pricing 
model  in  Asia  for  its  Rational  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  development  tools  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  them  more  accessible  to 
small  companies. 

The  company  plans  to  introduce  the 
program,  called  Rational  On  Demand, 
in  Taiwan  next  quarter.  An  IBM  inter¬ 
mediary  organization.  International  In¬ 
tegrated  Systems  Inc.  (USD,  will  over¬ 
see  the  program,  said  Vaughan  Woods, 
director  of  IBM’s  Rational  Software 
operations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  program  may  be  extended  to 
China  and  India  depending  on  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  Taiwan,  Woods  said.  He  added 
that  IBM  has  no  immediate  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  Rational  On  Demand  in  Europe  or 
North  America. 

Taipei-based  IISI  is  owned  by  IBM 
Taiwan  and  the  Institute  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Industry,  which  was  set  up  by  the 
Taiwanese  government  to  help  develop 
the  local  IT  industry.  O  56806 
■  JOHN  RIBEIRO,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Compiled  by  Mike  Bucken. 


Briefly  Noted 

Nokia  Corp.  upped  its  sales  fore¬ 
cast  for  the  third  quarter  as  a  result 
of  higher  device  sales  and  a  small- 
er-than-expected  decline  in  handset 
prices.  Instead  of  revenue  in  the 
range  of  7.9  billion  to  8.2  billion 
euros  ($9.7  billion  to  $10  billion 
U.S.),  sales  should  reach  between 
8.4  billion  and  8.5  billion  euros 
($10.3  billion  to  $10.4  billion),  said 
Espoo,  Rnland-based  Nokia. 

■  NANCY  GOHRING,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Hitachi  Ltd.  has  sold  more  than 
4%  of  its  shares  in  Elpida  Memory 
Inc.,  a  Tokyo-based  supplier  of  dy¬ 
namic  RAM  chips.  With  the  sale, 
Elpida  no  longer  qualifies  as  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  Hitachi.  Elpida  was  formed 
in  1999  through  the  merger  of  the 
DRAM  businesses  of  NEC  Corp.  and 
Hitachi  Mitsubishi  Electric  Corp. 

■  DAN  NYSTEDT,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Egenera  Inc.  in  Marlboro,  Mass., 
and  Fujitsu  Siemens  Computers  in 
Munich  have  signed  a  three-year  re¬ 
seller  deal  valued  at  $300  million. 
Under  the  exclusive  agreement,  Fu¬ 
jitsu  Siemens  will  resell  Egenera’s 
BladeFrame  blade  servers  as  part 
of  its  Primergy  server  line  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Patches 

of  servers  and  mimics  the  full 
functionality  of  vendor-issued 
patches.  The  approach  is  de¬ 
signed  to  let  IT  staffs  “hold 
down  the  fort”  until  they’re 
ready  to  apply  the  actual 
patches,  said  Jeff  Palmer,  Blue 
Lane’s  president  and  CEO. 

Redwood  City,  Calif -based 
Determina  Inc.  this  week  is 
due  to  announce  software  that 
has  a  similar  goal.  For  the  past 
year,  Determina  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  a  “memory  firewall”  tech¬ 
nology  that’s  designed  to  run 
inside  mi  application’s  memory 
•ind  prevent  imy  activity  that’s 
deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
normal  behavior. 

Determina’s  new  Vulnerabil¬ 
ity'  Protection  Suite  combines 


the  memory  firewall  with  a 
real-time  flaw-remediation 
tool.  But  unlike  Blue  Lane’s  ap¬ 
proach,  Determina’s  product 
works  by  applying  very  small 
bits  of  corrective  code  to  fix 
the  underlying  vulnerability 
on  the  server.  “The  code  is  lit¬ 
erally  on  the  order  of  a  couple 
of  bytes,”  said  Determina  CEO 
Nand  Mulchandani,  adding 
that  systems  administrators 
can  install  and  uninstall  the 
code  “at  the  click  of  a  button.” 

Such  products  can  buy  IT 
managers  the  time  they  need 
to  do  the  required  amount  of 
regression  testing  and  analysis 
work  on  patches,  said  Christ- 
ofer  Hoff  director  of  enter¬ 
prise  security  services  at 
Western  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union  in  San  Dimas, 
Calif  WesCorp  is  an  early  user 
of  Blue  Lane’s  technology. 


The  credit  union  has  suf¬ 
fered  its  share  of  problems 
with  patches  that  failed  to  de¬ 
ploy  properly  or  ended  up  im¬ 
pairing  critical  IT  services,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoff 

Avoiding  Trade-offs 

“The  dilemma  has  been  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  the  risk  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  unpatched  vul¬ 
nerability  is  greater  than  that 
associated  with  deploying  an 
untested  patch,”  Hoff  said.  He 
added  that  Blue  Lane’s  appli¬ 
ance  saves  him  from  having  to 
make  an  either/or  decision. 

Although  Determina’s  ap¬ 
proach  requires  users  to  in¬ 
stall  new  code  on  production 
systems,  the  size  of  the  added 
software  is  so  small  that  it 
poses  few  risks,  said  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  security  at  a 
large  oil  company.  The  securi¬ 


ty  director,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named,  tested  Determina’s 
software  at  a  previous  employ¬ 
er  and  now  wants  to  install 
it  at  his  current  company. 

Richard  Ptak,  an  analyst  at 
Ptak,  Noel  &  Associates  Inc.  in 
Amherst,  N.J.,  said  that  with 
hackers  taking  advantage  of 
new  software  flaws  more  and 
more  rapidly,  IT  staffs  are 
coming  under  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  to  deploy  patches  as 
quickly  as  they  can  —  often 
without  appropriate  testing. 

“On  the  one  hand,  you  want 
to  protect  your  resources,” 
Ptak  said.  “On  the  other,  you 
don’t  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
messing  up  your  production 
environment.” 

Determina’s  software  sup¬ 
ports  only  Windows  servers, 
while  Blue  Lane’s  appliance 
also  works  with  Sun  Solaris 


systems  as  well  as  Oracle 
databases  and  the  Apache 
open-source  Web  server. 
PatchPoint  pricing  starts  at 
$30,500.  Determina’s  software 
starts  at  $750  for  each  protect¬ 
ed  server. 

Pivx  Solutions  Inc.  in  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif,  last  week 
rolled  out  PreEmpt  2.0,  anoth¬ 
er  tool  aimed  at  deferring  the 
need  for  rapid  patching.  But 
instead  of  addressing  specific 
exploits,  the  Pivx  software  is 
designed  to  enforce  security 
controls  on  broad  and  fre¬ 
quently  exploited  classes  of 
Windows  vulnerabilities,  such 
as  buffer  overflows.  O  56869 


SECURITY  POUCY 

Citadel  Security  gets  Insurance  backup  for 
a  performance  guarantee  to  users: 

O  QuickLink  56836 
www.coinputerworld.com 


WE  MAKE 


FOR  PRINT 


Printing  costs  are  on  the  rise.  U.S.  enterprises 
spend  1  to  10%  of  their  annual  revenues  just 
on  printing.  You  can  change  thaU insight’s 
Print  Assessment  services  can  help  you  identify 
inefficiencies  in  your  printing  environment. 
Working  with  leading  suppliers  like  HP,  Insight 
can  assess  your  printing  needs,  design  and 
deploy  an  optimized  print  environment  that 
provides  cutting-edge  output  technologies 
at  a  significant  savings.  Put  the  power  of  print 
assessment  to  work  for  you. 


CASE  STUDY: 


Optimize  and  Save 


Insight  Print  Assessment  services  helped  one  major 
medical  facility  increase  utilization  and  decrease  costs 
for  its  printer  fleet.  Using  network-based  tools,  we  identified 
all  network  and  locally  attached  printers  and  collected  page 
counts  to  calculate  the  costs  of  toner,  ink  and  other  consumables 
Insight  applied  the  data  to  develop  a  print  optimization  plan 
that  will  save  the  organization  $500,000  in  three  years. 

Now,  that’s  a  solution  with  a  real  return. 


HP  LaserJet  4345mfp 

Starting  at  $3,499.99  Q3943A#ABA 


Source  Code:  AD021 

Insi^  and  the  Insi^  logp  are  registered  trademarkB  of  Insi^  Direct  USA,  Inc.  IT  Ftr  Ihe  Why  You  tfcdi  is  a  tradeoark  of  Insi^ 
Direct  USA,  Inc.  AU  cither  trachsoarks,  registged  tradEiiarks,  ^tobos,  logoe  and  illustiatime  are  prcperty  of  their  respective  cuers. 

C2005  Ineight  Direct  USA,  Inc.  AU  ri^its  reser^. 
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Office 

Berk,  who  works  for  the  securi¬ 
ty  middleware  unit  in  the  com¬ 
puter  and  communications  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  “At  a  de¬ 
centralized  place  like  a  univer¬ 
sity,  they  need  to  support  mul¬ 
tiple  platforms.” 

Joel  Register,  an 
associate  at 
Perkins  &  Will 
Inc.,  said  the 
Chicago-based  ar¬ 
chitectural  firm 
has  been  anxious 
to  use  Office  as 
a  development 
platform  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

End  users  currently  fill  out 
templates  and  send  e-mail  to 
communicate  about  projects 
being  tracked  in  Perkins  & 
Will’s  construction  adminis¬ 
tration  application.  But  they 
lack  overall  visibility  into 
where  projects  stand.  Register 
said.  Another  problem  is  up¬ 
dating  templates  across  18  of¬ 
fices  whenever  the  application 
changes,  he  added. 

“All  of  it  is  disjointed,  dis¬ 
connected,”  Register  said. 
“Anything  that  can  get  that 
connection  to  a  server  so  we 
can  collect  the  data  and  make 
those  templates  connect  to  the 
back  end  will  be  huge  for  us.” 

Three  key  pieces  that  should 
help  attract  developers  to  Of¬ 
fice  12  are  a  new  “open  XML” 
file  format;  the  InfoPath  tool 
for  collecting  data  through  dy¬ 
namic,  XML-based  forms;  and 
the  Windows  SharePoint  Ser¬ 
vices  infrastructure  for  build¬ 
ing  collaborative  applications, 
said  Steven  Sinofsky,  senior 
vice  president  in  charge  of 
Office. 

Brian  Whiting,  a  systems 
architect  at  Merrick  &  Co.  in 
.Aurora,  Colo.,  said  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  by  demon¬ 
strations  showing  more  seam¬ 
less  integration  between  Of¬ 
fice  12  and  Microsoft’s  Share- 
Point  Portal  Server. 

Merrick,  an  architectural 
and  design  firm,  uses  about  10 
Access-based  Office  applica¬ 
tions  written  in  Visual  Basic 
ibr  Applications.  Currently, 


Office  is 
ubiquitous, 
but  there’s  resis¬ 
tance  to  going 
down  one  road. 

RUPERT  BERK.  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WASHINGTON.  SEATTLE 


users  have  to  put  the  entire 
Access  file  into  SharePoint 
and  check  in  changes  in  order 
to  update  information. 

In  the  future,  Merrick 
should  be  able  to  store  Access 
data  within  SharePoint,  said 
Whiting.  He  added  that  if  a 
user  made  changes  via  a  Web 
browser,  the  modifications 
would  automatically  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the 
Access  database. 

Peter  O’Kelly, 
an  analyst  at 
Burton  Group  in 
Midvale,  Utah, 
said  that  beyond 
the  use  of  Excel 
spreadsheets, 
there  hasn’t  been 
much  develop¬ 
ment  using  Of¬ 
fice  as  a  front  end.  He  expects 
that  will  change  with  next 
year’s  release  of  Visual  Studio 
Tools  for  Applications,  which 
he  said  is  the  “more  logical” 
replacement  for  VBA  than  the 
Visual  Studio  Tools  for  Office 
software  that  Microsoft  re¬ 
leased  earlier  this  year. 

But  Sundar  Krishnan,  a  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  at  Moody’s  In¬ 
vestors  Service  Inc.  in  New 
York,  raised  concerns  that  us¬ 
ing  one  piece  of  the  Office 
System  would  set  off  a  chain 
reaction  that  would  force 
companies  to  use  other  Micro¬ 
soft  products.  O  56873 


Microsoft  Unveils  Vista 
Workfiow  Deveioper 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 
AND  CAROL  SLIWA 

LOS  ANGELES 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  un¬ 
veiled  a  set  of  tools  that  will 
add  workflow  features  to  its 
upcoming  Windows  Vista  op¬ 
erating  system  and  ultimately 
boost  those  capabilities  across 
other  products  like  BizTalk 
Server  and  Office. 

The  workflow  capabilities 
will  be  added  through  the  new 
Windows  Workflow  founda¬ 
tion,  described  by  Microsoft 
officials  as  a  workflow  engine, 
programming  model  and  set  of 
tools  for  rapidly  building  work- 
flow-enabled  applications. 

The  new  offering,  unveiled 
during  the  Microsoft  Profes¬ 
sional  Developers  Conference 
here  last  week,  is  due  to  ship 
in  late  2006  as  the  so-called 
third  pillar  of  Vista’s  WinFX 
programming  model. 

Microsoft  officials  said  that 
various  development  groups 
plan  to  incorporate  the  work- 
flow  engine  in  several  of  the 
company’s  products  imder  sep¬ 
arate,  undisclosed  timelines. 

Krzysztof  Kniaz,  director  of 
engineering  at  Weight Watch- 
ers.com  Inc.  in  New  York,  said 


OS  Security  Remains  a  Top  Priority 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

LOS  ANGELES 

Jim  Allchin,  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  platforms  at  Microsoft, 
spoke  with  Computerworld 
about  issues  such  as 
software  security  and 
the  Windows  develop¬ 
ment  process  at  the 
Microsoft  Professional 
Developers  Conference. 
Excerpts  from  the  inter¬ 
view  follow: 

Are  you  devoting  the 
same  percentage  of  develop¬ 
ment  resources  to  security 
that  you  have  been  during  the 
past  few  years?  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  people,  it’s  still  a  very. 


very  large  focus.  I  have  a  very 
large  security  organization  that  fo¬ 
cuses  just  on  security,  but  it’s  also 
in  other  areas. 

To  make  user  account  protec¬ 
tion  come  to  pass,  it  takes 
user-interface  work.  It 
takes  work  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  itself. 

I’ll  put  improvements  in 
quality  [as]  top  of  mind  for 
me  in  Windows  Vista  - 
absolutely  top  of  mind. 
We’re  going  to  have  so 
much  capability  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  But  we  must  have  a  dramat¬ 
ic  improvement  in  terms  of  all  the 
isolation  technology  that  we  can 
provide  to  corporations.  We  want 
people  to  feel  safer. 


adding  Workflow  Foundation 
to  Vista  will  let  his  company 
expand  on  the  BizTalk  Server 
workflow  system  it  now  uses. 

Putting  workflow  capabili¬ 
ties  in  the  operating  system 
will  let  developers  create  con¬ 
nections  among  users  and 
processes  at  the  time  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  built,  he  said. 

John  Hidey,  a  software  engi¬ 
neer  at  ServiceLink  LP,  a 
mortgage  management  com¬ 
pany  in  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  noted 
that  the  current  BizTalk  work- 
flow  capabilities  are  visible 
and  usable  only  by  the  BizTalk 
Server  itself.  “Now  workflow 
is  available  to  any  application 
I  want,  and  it  is  at  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  level,”  he  said. 

Workflow  Foundation  pro¬ 
vides  out-of-the-box  function¬ 
ality  for  developing  applica¬ 
tions  for  document  manage¬ 
ment,  Web  page  flow  and  line- 
of-business  applications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Microsoft.  The  tool 
set  can  help  developers  build 
workflows  that  coordinate 
steps  in  applications,  such  as 
checking  inventory  and  alert¬ 
ing  users  to  variances. 

Adrian  Brown,  CIO  at  Canal 
Insurance  Co.  in  Greenville, 


The  development  process  for 
the  new  version  of  SQL  Server 
turned  out  to  take  a  lot  longer 
than  anybody  expected.  What 
lessons  did  you  learn  from  that 
experience?  Good  software 
takes  time.  It’s  a  humbling  les¬ 
son.  We  learned  that  the  deep 
integration  of  the  runtime  itself 
within  the  process  of  SQL,  that 
was  hard.  That  was  really  hard. 

How  are  you  applying  those 
lessons  to  future  development, 
with  what  you’re  doing  now? 

We’ve  got  so  many  developers, 
so  much  code  and  so  many  audi¬ 
ences  that  we’re  trying  to  handle, 
so  many  different  variations  in 
terms  of  hardware  and  versions 
on  so  many  different  platforms, 
etc.  So  a  few  years  ago.  I  asked  a 


S.C.,  said  he  expects  that 
Workflow  Foundation  will  let 
his  developers  add  workflow 
capabilities  to  custom  applica¬ 
tions.  Canal  has  avoided  doing 
that  to  date  because,  he  said, 
“if  you  coded  your  workflow, 
somebody  has  to  understand  it 
later  on.  You’re  reading  some¬ 
one  else’s  code.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he 
added.  Workflow  Foundation 
is  very  graphical,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  easy  to  modify. 

Skip  Kirby,  a  business  appli¬ 
cations  specialist  at  East 
Carolina  University,  also  in 
Greenville,  said  he  can  envi¬ 
sion  using  Workflow  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Vista  to  build  workflow 
into  custom  applications  for 
purchase  requisitions,  stu¬ 
dent-history  forms  and  em¬ 
ployee  processing. 

Forms  with  student  infor¬ 
mation  are  now  passed  physi¬ 
cally  from  three  to  five  users 
for  updating.  “If  we  can  auto¬ 
mate  processes  like  that,  we 
could  have  much  improved 
economies  of  scale,”  he  said. 

O  56839 

MORE  NEWS  ONUNE 

Microsoft  previewed  tools  for  building  thin- 
client  apps  with  “rich-client”  capabilities; 

QuickLink  56877 

Vista  Enterprise  Edition  users  will  have  to 
buy  Software  Assurance  contracts: 

O  QuickLink  56897 

wvvw.coniputerworid.com 


set  of  people  who  were  from  the 
research  team  to  come  and  join 
the  Windows  organization.  We 
started  to  re-engineer  the  way 
we’re  building  the  product,  and 
we  did.  So  much  has  changed  in 
the  way  we’re  building  Windows 
today  that  it’s  night  and  day  to  go 
back  a  few  years. 

We’re  using  computers  to  help 
us  build  the  software  much  more 
than  we  did  before.  That  sounds 
easy  to  say.  But  when  we  sit 
down  and  do  a  code  review,  we 
have  a  computer  doing  some 
analysis  at  the  same  time  the 
architect  is  looking  at  the  code. 
We’re  trying  to  do  it  right  the  first 
time,  in  the  sense  that  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  problems  as 
close  to  the  developer  as  possi¬ 
ble.  O  56863 


PLEASE  NOTE 


HACKERS  TRIED 
TO  ACCESS  OUR  ACCOUNTS 
126  TIMES  LAST  YEAR 
(THAT  WE  KNOW  OF) 


Even  if  everyone 
knew  about  the 
problem,  would 
anyone  know  the 
solution? 

As  every  aspect  of  business 
migrates  to  the  Web,  sensitive 
information  once  sheltered  is 
now  exposed.  Because  browser- 
based  applications  pass  through 
the  entire  security  perimeter. 

If  that  doesn't  wrinkle  your 
brow,  in  a  recent  study  70  percent 
of  companies  reported  security 
intrusions,  with  an  average  of 
136  annually. 

The  only  real  answer  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  knows  exactly  what 
your  application's  traffic  should 
look  like,  and  blocks  everything 
else.  A  comprehensive  solution 
that  gives  you  complete  control 
over  who  gets  access  from  where 
and  when,  that  can  actually 
identify  and  filter  application- 
level  cyber  attacks. 

It's  application  traffic  man¬ 
agement  taken  to  the  next  level. 
Something  that  could  only  have 
come  from  a  deep  understanding 
of  both  the  network  and  the 
application.  Which  is  why  only  F5 
can  offer  it.  For  details  on  this 
revolutionary  architecture,  includ¬ 
ing  our  TrafficShield"*  Application 
Firewall  and  FirePass®  SSL  VPN, 
visit  www.f5.com/cwbank  or  call 
866-885-9256. 
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OBODY  ELSE  OFFERED  A  SOLUTION  THAT  ALLOWED  US  TO  LEVERAGE 
WHAT  WE  INVEST  TODAY  TOWARD  OUR  FUTURE  NEEDS.” 


;*■.  .■  A.  ^r,  ■ 
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Bob  Travatello 
CIO,  Blue  Rhino 


is  a  midsize  company  that  had  a  king-sized  problem.  As  the  #1  brand  in  propane  tank 
,  information  storage  needs  were  growing  at  100  percent  a  year.  But  their  IT  budget  wasn’t. 

'  THeYlchose  an  EMC  solution  that  gave  them  less  downtime,  faster  backups,  and  quicker  recovery  times. 
.The  dritire  package,  hardware  and  software,  delivered  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  at  an  affordable  price 
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EMC 


and  allowed  them  to  keep  their  focus  on  their  customers.  Talk  to  your  EMC  Velocity^  Partner  to  learn  more 
about  EMC  solutions  that  start  simple  and  Stay  simple. 


VELOCITY- 

PROGRAM  Read  the  Blue  Rhino  profile  at  www.EMC.com/BlueRhino,  or  call  866-796-6369  to  learn  more. 

EMC.‘  EMC.  and  whwe  information  lives  are  registered  Iradomaiks  of  EMC  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  used  hereiri  are  the  properly  of  their  respective  owners. 

•  *0  2005  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Fr:  wrestling  with  backup  issues 
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Business  Objects  Snags  Symantec 
Exec  for  CEO  in  a  Surprising  Move 


Schwarz’s  merger 
experience  seen 
as  key  to  hiring 


BY  NANCY  OOHRING 

Business  Objects  SA  last  week 
named  John  Schwarz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Symantec  Corp.,  to  be 
its  new  CEO. 

In  a  conference  call  with 
reporters,  Schwarz  said  he  had 
not  been  looking  to  leave 
Symantec  but  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lead  a  company  that 
had  just  broken  the  billion- 
dollar  mark  in  revenue  was 
too  attractive  to  resist. 

Wayne  Eckerson,  director 
research  and  services  at  The 


Data  Warehousing  Institute  in 
Seattle,  said  Business  Objects 
was  likely  seeking  an  execu¬ 
tive  who  could  lead  a  $1  billion 
firm  to  $10  billion  in  annual 
sales. 

He  noted  that  Schwarz  led 
Symantec  through  a  signifi¬ 
cant  period  of  acquisition, 
which  included  the  $13.5  bil¬ 
lion  takeover  of  data  storage 
company  Veritas  Software 
Corp.  earlier  this  year. 

Eckerson  said  that  as  the 
computer  industry  continues 
to  consolidate,  the  number  of 
acquisition  opportunities  will 
keep  growing,  so  companies 
that  hope  to  remain  indepen¬ 
dent  will  be  seeking  execu¬ 


tives  who  have  experience 
leading  takeovers. 

Business  Objects’  hiring  of 
Schwarz  was  apparently  a 
swift  one,  as  the  Symantec 
Web  site  still  listed  Schwarz  as 
president  a  day  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made. 

A  Symantec  spokesman  had 
no  comment  on  the  move. 

Business  Objects  founder 
Bernard  Liautaud  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  will  take  on  new 
duties  as  chief  strategy  officer. 

Business  Objects  reported 
revenue  of  $511  million  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  up 
16%  from  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 
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“Now  is  the  time  to  build  on 
that  momentum  and  take  Busi¬ 
ness  Objects  to  the  next  level,” 
Liautaud  said  during  Sunday’s 
conference  call. 

Business  Objects  develops 
business  intelligence  software 
that  helps  companies  analyze 
and  make  sense  of  large 
amounts  of  corporate  data. 

Schwarz  is  known  for  exe¬ 
cuting  the  merger  of  Symantec 
and  Veritas,  but  he  said  it’s  too 
early  to  say  if  he’s  planning  a 
blockbuster  merger  at  Busi¬ 
ness  Objects.  However, 
Schwarz  did  acknowledge  that 
acquisitions  are  likely. 

“Business  Objects  has  grown 
organically  and  through  acqui¬ 
sitions,  and  I  don’t  expect  that 
modus  operandi  will  change,” 
he  said. 

Although  Business  Objects 
is  substantially  smaller  than 
Symantec,  Schwarz  said  he 


H  Business 
Objects  has 
grown  organically 
and  through  acqui¬ 
sitions,  and  I  don’t 
expect  that  modus 
operandi  will  change. 

JOHN  SCHWARZ,  NEW  CEO. 
BUSINESS  OBJECTS 

looked  forward  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  attached  to  being 
CEO  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow  his  new  company. 

Both  Liautaud  and  Schwarz 
talked  of  their  desire  to  make 
Business  Objects  one  of  the 
largest  global  independent 
software  businesses.  O  56822 


Gohring  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service. 


Fr:  having  storage  headaches 
To:  making  storage  simple 


EMC? 

where  information  lives' 

Whether  you  need  fast  backup  and  complete  protection  or  scalable  and  easy-to-manage  storage  consolidation  for 
your  midsize  enterprise ,  EMC  brings  you  solutions  that  are  high  on  results— and  simple  to  use.  That’s  because  it’s 
easier  than  ever  to  put  award-winning  software,  robust  storage,  and  world-class  technical  support  to  work  solving 
your  business’s  critical  IT  challenges. 
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Lease 


•  EMC®  CLARiiON®  CX300i 
IP  Storage  Platform 

•  365GB  storage  capacity 
(as  priced),  scalable  up 
to  19TB 

•  EMC  Navisphere® 
Workgroup  license 


EMC  CLARiiON 

EMC  CLARiiON 

'rfV." 

EMOI^iiON  ^ 

iSCSI  Solution 

Backup  Solution 

%AN  SolotrbN  f 

^702 

k  Lease* 


NOW  STORAGE  RELIEF  COMES  IN 

BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS  H 

FOR  MIDSIZE  ENTERPRISES  ■ 

AFFORDABLE,  SCALABLE  PACKAGES 

CALL  NOW 

•  EMC®  CLARiiON®  CX300 
Storage  Platform 

•  365GB  storage  capacity 
(as  priced),  scalable  up 
to  19TB 

•  EMC  Navisphere® 
Workgroup  license 

•  EMC  Dantz®  Retrospect® 
Multiserver  Backup 
software 


EMC®  CLARiiON  CX300 
Storage  Platform 

365GB  storage  capacity 
(as  priced),  scalable  up 
to  19TB 

EMC  Navisphere* 
Workgroup  license 

8-port  switch 


1-866-796-6369  or  visit  www.EMC.com/offers. 


^Monthly  lease  amount  is  based  on  36-month  Fair  Market  Value  lease,  two  payments  in  advance.  This  offer  is  valid  until  December  31,  2005  and  is  subject  to  credit  approval  and  final  tease  documentation.  This  proposal  is  based  00  assumptions  regarding  the 
equipment  configuration  and  sale  and  is  subject  to  change  if  the  configuration,  software,  services,  treasury  rates,  or  sale  price  changes.  Pricing,  specifications,  availability,  and  terms  of  offer  may  change  without  notice. 

EMC^  EMC,  CLARiiON.  OanU.  Navisphere.  Retrospect  and  vrhere  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  used  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  ©  Copyright  2005  EMC  Corporation.  AN  rights  reserved.  Pubtished  in  the  USA.  08/05 
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HOW  RELIABLE  IS  IT 
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\S  IT  LINUX  i 

:  B  OR  WINDOWS  SERVER 


Microsoft' 
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efCETTHE  FACTS. 


RAYOVAC  CHOSE  WINDOWS  SERVER  SYSTEM  AND  EXPECTS  TO  SAVE 
NEARLY  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


"By  choosing  Windows  Server™  over  Linux  for  our  new  SAP  APO  solution,  we'll  save  an 
estimated  one  million  dollars  in  software,  staffing,  and  support  costs  over  the  first  four  years. 
We  needed  performance,  security  enhancements,  and  reliability  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  Linux  would  have  presented  additional  risks  in  all  of  those  areas.  It  may  be  the  new 
thing  from  a  technical  perspective,  but  Linux  doesn't  cut  it  from  a  business  perspective — 

I  need  a  proven  IT  environment  that  I'm  sure  we  can  support." 

-Rick  Dempsey,  Chief  Information  Officer,  Rayovac 


For  these  and  other  third-party  findings,  go  to  microsoft.com/getthefacts 


Microsoft* 

Windows 
Server  System 
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Lenovo  Set  to  Expand 
Business  Beyond  China 


Plan  targets  U.S., 
European  small, 
midsize  businesses 

BY  CHINA  MARTENS 

ENOVO  GROUP  LTD. 
last  week  outlined 
plans  for  extending  its 
business  outside  of 
China  by  targeting  small  to 
midsize  companies  in  the  U.S. 
and  Western  Europe  while 
pursuing  consumer  and  cor¬ 
porate  customers  in  smaller 
markets. 

Prior  to  closing  its  $1.75  bil¬ 
lion  purchase  of  IBM’s  PC 
business  and  moving  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  China  to  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.Y.,  in  May,  the  com¬ 
puter  maker  sold  very  few  sys¬ 
tems  outside  of  China,  Lenovo 
officials  said. 

Inside  its  former  home  base, 
Lenovo  found  significant  suc¬ 


cess  selling  PCs,  notebook 
computers,  servers  and  print¬ 
ers  to  both  consumers  and 
business  customers. 

Lenovo  Chairman  Yuanqing 
Yang  explained  the  company’s 
plans  for  improving  sales  of 
systems  to  customers  outside 
of  China  at  a  press  briefing 
held  last  week  in  New  York. 

Analysts  said  Lenovo  faces 
significant  hurdles  in  execut¬ 
ing  the  expansion  plan. 

For  example,  Roger  Kay, 
founder  and  president  of  End¬ 
point  Technologies  Associates 
Inc.  in  Concord,  Mass.,  said 
small  and  midsize  businesses 
in  mature  markets  like  the  U.S. 
and  Western  Europe  represent 
“the  market  segment  that’s  the 
least  controllable.  It’s  most 
like  a  jungle,  equally  unavail¬ 
able  to  everyone.’’ 

In  one  sense,  Kay  said,  Leno¬ 
vo’s  plan  can  present  an  oppor- 


Just  because 
Lenovo’s  an 
expert  in  China 
doesn’t  mean 
they’re  an  expert 
in  Brazii  or  India. 


ROGER  KAY,  PRESIDENT,  ENDPOINT 
TECHNOLOGIES  ASSOCIATES 

tunity  because  the  small  and 
midsize  markets  aren’t  yet  sati¬ 
ated.  However,  the  bad  news  is 
small  and  midsize  firms  gener¬ 
ally  buy  through  a  wide  variety 
of  channels  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  vendors,  he  said. 

Kay  also  said  he’s  “a  little 
skeptical”  of  Lenovo’s  plans  for 
emerging  markets  such  as 
Brazil,  India  and  Russia,  which 
call  for  duplicating  its  Chinese 
business  model  of  targeting 
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customers  in  all  categories. 
“Just  because  Lenovo’s  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  China  doesn’t  mean 
they’re  an  expert  in  Brazil  or 
India,”  where  buying  habits 
are  different  from  what  it’s 
used  to,  said  Kay. 

Simon  Yates,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.,  added 
that  the  computer  maker  faces 
plenty  of  local  competition  in 
each  of  the  emerging  markets 
it  cited.  “In  India,  for  example, 
HCL  is  the  Lenovo  equivalent,” 
he  said.  “Lenovo’s  done  a  real¬ 
ly  good  job  growing  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  China,  but  they  were  a 
local  there.” 

Despite  such  potential  ob¬ 
stacles,  Yang  said  he  expects 
Lenovo  to  outgrow  competi¬ 
tors  over  the  next  few  years. 
“In  five  years,  you’ll  see  a  new 
Lenovo,  the  most  competitive 
PC  company  [in  the  world],” 
Yang  said.  “We’re  hoping  to 
grow  twice  as  fast  as  the  in¬ 
dustry.”  Lenovo  hopes  to 
achieve  that  growth  through  a 
“maniacal  focus”  on  customer 
satisfaction  and  a  worldwide 
marketing  campaign  centered 
around  the  company’s  tech¬ 
nology  support  of  the  upcom¬ 


ing  Winter  and  Summer 
Olympics,  said  Deepak  Ad- 
vani,  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  marketing  officer. 

Company  officials  declined 
last  week  to  say  how  many  of 
Lenovo’s  existing  products 
will  be  sold  outside  of  China, 
though  Advani  did  say  its  con¬ 
sumer  devices  are  more  likely 
to  debut  first  in  emerging 
markets  rather  than  in  the  U.S. 
and  Western  Europe. 

Lenovo  officials  said  they 
expect  that  close  to  90%  of  the 
company’s  growth  in  mature 
markets  will  come  from  sales 
of  its  notebooks,  including 
the  new  Z  series  widescreen 
ThinkPad  model  it  showed 
off  at  the  briefing  last  week. 

The  new  ThinkPad  models 
offer  14-  or  15-in.  screens  and 
integrated  broadband  wireless 
capabilities,  said  Peter  Hort- 
ensius,  senior  vice  president 
of  worldwide  product  devel¬ 
opment.  The  company  will  re¬ 
lease  the  first  two  members 
of  the  notebook  line  soon, 
officials  said.  O  56824 


Martens  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service. 


First  ESB  Tool  for  SOA  Product  Line 


IBM  Unveils 

Also  adds  several 
tools,  updates  to 
WebSphere  family 

BY  JAMES  NICCOLAI 

IBM  last  week  filled  some 
gaps  in  its  portfolio  of  soft¬ 
ware  for  integrating  applica¬ 
tions  using  the  service-orient¬ 
ed  architecture  (SOA)  model 
with  several  new  tools,  includ¬ 
ing  its  first  enterprise  service 
bus  (ESB)  offering. 

The  company  last  week  also 
announced  some  new  services 
from  IBM  Global  Services 
aimed  at  helping  customers 
build  SOAs. 

IBM  had  long  maintained 
that  an  ESB  was  merely  a  de¬ 
sign  concept  rather  than  a  spe¬ 
cific  product,  but  it  apparently 
took  to  heart  user  pressure  to 
supply  one,  said  Ron  Schmelz- 
er,  an  analyst  at  ZapThink  LLC 
in  Waltham,  Mass.  An  ESB  is 
described  as  a  broker  that 


manages  interactions  among 
applications  to  form  a  busi¬ 
ness  process. 

Schmelzer  said  IBM  crafted 
its  “entry-level  ESB”  by  re¬ 
packaging  “their  enterprise 
messaging  capabilities  with 
some  business  process  capa¬ 
bilities  and  standards-based 
interfaces”  and  making  the 
result  lightweight. 

Overall,  Schmelzer  said,  the 
new  offerings  increase  IBM’s 
ability  to  provide  users  with  an 
infrastructure  to  build  SOAs. 

IBM  officials  now  say  they 
recognize  the  need  for  ESB 
products. 

While  the  Web  services 
technologies  are  fine  for  link¬ 
ing  two  applications,  an  ESB 
makes  it  easier  to  manage  in¬ 
teractions  among  several  ap¬ 
plications,  said  Tom  Rosamil- 
ia,  vice  president  for  Web¬ 
Sphere  worldwide  research 
and  development. 

“If  I  hook  up  Services  A,  B 


and  C  to  the  bus,  I  only  have 
to  make  three  connections, 
and  the  [ESB]  then  handles  the 
transformation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
tocols  to  let  any  service  talk  to 
any  other  service,”  he  said. 

Other  companies,  including 
Cape  Clear  Software  Inc.  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  have  already 
rolled  out  ESBs.  Cape  Clear 
CEO  Annrai  O’Toole  said  the 
IBM  move  helps  validate  the 
need  for  ESBs,  but  he  criti¬ 
cized  the  company  for  its  de¬ 
layed  entry  into  the  business. 

He  also  criticized  what  he 
called  the  complexity  of  the 
IBM  offering,  which  includes 
multiple  WebSphere  products. 
“The  main  reason  customers 
like  [ESBs]  is  that  it  can  sim¬ 
plify  their  life,”  O’Toole  said. 

Rosamilia  acknowledged 
that  IBM  has  numerous  Web¬ 
Sphere  products  but  said  they 
are  well  integrated  and  serve 
business  at  different  stages  of 
SOA  development  and  with 


HThe  main 
reason  cus¬ 
tomers  like  [ESBs] 
is  that  it  can  simplify 
their  life. 


ANNRAI  O’TOOLE.  CEO. 

CAPE  CLEAR  SOFTWARE 

different  levels  of  complexity. 

For  companies  that  want  to 
do  more-advanced  brokering 
than  is  supported  by  the  new 
ESB,  for  example,  IBM  also  re¬ 
leased  an  update  to  its  Web¬ 
Sphere  Message  Broker  this 
month.  The  broker  supports  a 
far  wider  range  of  protocols 
than  the  ESB,  he  said. 

The  new  SOA  offerings  im- 
veiled  last  week  by  IBM  in¬ 
clude  WebSphere  Integration 
Developer,  an  Eclipse-based 
tool  for  writing  programs  that 
link  SOA  applications  into  a 


business  process,  WebSphere 
Process  Server  for  orchestrat¬ 
ing  a  flow  of  business  events, 
and  the  ESB. 

In  addition,  IBM  brought 
out  an  updated  version  of  old¬ 
er  SOA  tools,  including  Web¬ 
Sphere  Business  Monitor, 
which  tracks  the  performance 
of  business  processes  made  up 
of  SOA  applications.  IBM  said 
all  of  the  new  products  should 
ship  within  a  few  months. 
Pricing  will  be  announced 
when  the  products  ship. 

IBM  Global  Services  re¬ 
leased  SOA  Governance, 
through  which  IBM  will  help 
companies  keep  track  of  and 
measure  improvements  in 
SOA  projects,  and  SOA  Indus¬ 
try  Teams,  through  which  IBM 
which  will  share  knowledge 
and  best  practices  gathered 
from  previous  engagements 
with  companies  in  related 
vertical  industries,  IBM  said. 
0  56825 


Niccolai  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service. 
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Vignette  CEO  Says  ECM  Has 
Become  a  Strategic  Priority 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Corporate  executives  are  look¬ 
ing  hard  to  find  new  ways  to 
draw  on  customer  and  market 
data  to  increase  revenue  and 
strengthen  customer  loyalty  and 
for  ways  to  ensure  compliance 
with  growing  regulatory  require¬ 
ments.  In  an  interview  with 
Computerworld,  Thomas  Hogan, 
president  and  CEO  of  Vignette 
Corp.,  an  enterprise  content 
management  software  maker  in 
Austin,  said  such  needs  have 
led  to  a  significant  increase  in 
demand  for  ECM  software. 

How  would  you  describe  the  state 
of  the  ECM  business,  and  why  is 
demand  for  such  tools  increasing? 

There’s  been  a  fairly  steady 


evolution  over  the  last  18 
months. 

Enterprise  content  manage¬ 
ment  has  gone  from  a  category 
of  interest  to  a  state  today 
where  I’d  describe  it  as 
a  strategic  priority.  It’s 
being  driven  by  two 
fundamental  business 
catalysts:  “What  do  I 
need  to  do  to  render 
greater  value,  either  in 
terms  of  greater  rev¬ 
enues,  stronger  loyalty, 
etc.?’’  The  second  dri¬ 
ver  that’s  not  part  of  the 
profit/expense  dynamic  is  the 
compliance-driven  need  to 
understand  information  flow 
within  the  enterprise.  It’s  not 
just  [the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act]; 


it  transcends  the  industry.  An 
easy  example  to  cite  is  HIPAA 
in  the  health  care  industry. 

What  are  some  steps  that  Vignette 
has  taken  to  reposition  itself  to 
take  advantage  of  some  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  ECM  tools?  I  took 
the  job  as  CEO  in  the  summer 
of  2002.  At  the  time,  we  were 
predominantly  a  Web 
content  management 
company,  a  good  place 
to  be  . . .  during  the  dot¬ 
com  boom.  But  we  rec¬ 
ognized  that  that  phase 
would  quickly  pass  and 
there  would  be  a  greater 
focus  on  how  you 
would  leverage  infor¬ 
mation  to  drive  your  business. 
You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  man¬ 
age  all  forms  of  content,  in¬ 
cluding  structured  content  in 
a  classical  relational  database. 
And  you  need  to  be  able  to 


contemplate  and  manage  un¬ 
structured  content,  like  audio, 
video,  HTML,  text,  etc.  That 
fueled  our  acquisition  of  Tow¬ 
er  Technology  about  18 
months  ago.  Having  the 
knowledge  and  control  of  the 
information  is  important.  If 
your  employees,  business 
partners  or  customers  can’t 
access  the  information  at  a 
time  or  place  that’s  convenient 
to  them,  and  if  you  don’t  have 
a  filtering  mechanism  so  they 
can  either  shop,  purchase  or 
perform  their  duties  as  an  em¬ 
ployee,  then  who  cares?  We 
can’t  just  deliver  information; 
we  have  to  make  it  contextual. 

How  can  ECM  tools  help  IT  ad¬ 
dress  regulatory  compliance? 

There’s  this  concept  of  sus¬ 
tainable  compliance.  If  you 
back  up  the  hands  of  time  a 
few  years,  Enron  hits  —  every¬ 


one  gets  into  mass  panic.  So 
what  happened  is  a  cottage  in¬ 
dustry  was  formed  to  build 
front-end  compliance  solu¬ 
tions  that  external  auditors  or 
compliance  officers  thought 
were  pretty  sexy.  Fifteen  or  so 
firms  experienced  hyper¬ 
growth.  A  bunch  of  big  com¬ 
panies  like  Vignette  had  to 
certify  compliance  with  [Sar¬ 
banes-Oxley]  by  the  end  of 
’04.  My  belief  is  that  [compa¬ 
nies]  got  certified,  made  it 
through  the  year  and  took  a 
deep  breath. 

As  they  look  to  ’06  and  be¬ 
yond,  people  are  asking  ques¬ 
tions  like,  “How  can  I  auto¬ 
mate  that  workflow  to  ensure 
the  accuracy  of  what’s  been 
reported?”  This  is  starting 
now  and  will  occur  in  a  wave 
of  spending  in  ’06.  It  may  peak 
in  ’07,  but  it’s  certainly  not 
happening  in  ’05.  O  56823 


So,  how  do  you  keep  those  Ricoh  printers  so  dependable? 


\  dependability  moves  your  ideas  forward. 
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Looking  Out  for  No.  1 


T  WAS  QUINTESSENTIAL  Larry  Ellison.  “In 
a  single  step,  Oracle  becomes  the  No.  1  CRM 
applications  company  in  the  world,”  Oracle’s 
flamboyant  CEO  trumpeted  in  last  week’s 


announcement  of  his 
$5.85  billion  acquisition  of 
Siebel  Systems.  The  buy¬ 
out  will  “strengthen  our 
No.  1  position  in  applica¬ 
tions  in  North  America,” 
he  proclaimed,  “and 
move  us  closer  to  the  No. 

1  position  in  applications 
globally.” 

“No.  1.”  Repeating  it 
over  and  over  probably 
gives  Ellison  more  of  a 
rush  than  sailing  a  racing 
yacht  ever  did.  Being  No.  1  means  the 
world  to  him.  But  it’s  a  lousy  reason 
to  undertake  a  business  transaction 
that  affects  and  concerns  so  many 
users. 

Oracle  President  Charles  Phillips 
claims  that  the  deal  was  a  “cus¬ 
tomer-driven  event”  and  that  “joint 
customers  have  consistently  recom¬ 
mended  this  transaction  to  both 
companies  for  over  a  year.”  That’s 
probably  not  far  off  the  mark.  After 
all,  “joint  customers”  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  “Siebel  users,”  and 
Lord  knows  those  users  have  every 
reason  to  want  to  see  something 
done  to  prop  up  a  company  that’s 
been  suffering  mightily  because  of 
persistent  management  and  execu¬ 
tion  problems. 

But  what  about  everybody  else? 
What  about  all  those  companies  that 
are  locked  into  Oracle  and  are  al¬ 
ready  concerned  about  Oracle’s 
wherewithal  to  integrate  PeopleSoft 
(and,  by  extension,  J.D.  Edwards) 
without  a  negative  impact  on  overall 
product  development  and  support? 
And  what  about  Ellison’s  own  pro¬ 
clivity  to  tout  the  merits  of  the  or¬ 
ganically  grown  application  suite 
while  scoffing  at  Siebel’s  strategy  of 
growth  through  acquisition? 

Reporter  Marc  Songini  brought  to 
my  attention  several  excerpts  from 
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Softwar:  An  Intimate  Por¬ 
trait  of  Larry  Ellison  and 
Oracle,  the  2003  book 
written  by  Matthew 
Symonds  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  and  featuring 
commentary  by  Ellison. 
Some  of  the  stuff  Ellison 
said  in  the  book  about 
Siebel  is  remarkable. 
Check  this  out: 

“Could  we  have  caught 
up  with  Siebel  any  faster? 
Sure.  All  we  had  to  do 
was  buy  a  bunch  of  companies  like 
they  did.  But  we  wanted  to  stick  to 
our  product  strategy  of  an  integrated 
suite  built  on  top  of  a  common  data¬ 
base.  The  only  way  to  get  one  of 
those  is  to  build  it  from  scratch.” 

And  further: 

“I’d  put  Siebel  and  12  into  the  same 
category.  Why?  Their  stuff  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  install,  integrate  and  operate. 

. . .  Oracle  and  SAP  are  rapidly  get¬ 
ting  i2  out  of  our  ERP  accounts. 

We’ll  get  Siebel  out,  too.” 

And  then  the  piece  de  resistance: 


“Siebel  built  their  feature-rich 
portfolio  of  CRM  products  by  ac¬ 
quiring  lots  of  different  CRM  com¬ 
panies _ But  it’s  not  a  true  suite. 

The  products  are  barely  integrated, 
and  they  don’t  share  a  common  data¬ 
base.  Writing  checks  is  easy.  Writing 
software  is  hard.” 

The  about-face  is  dizzying.  It’s  all 
so  self-serving  that  it  borders  on  dis¬ 
tasteful.  Even  the  timing  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  self-serving.  Editor 
at  large  Tom  Hoffman  mentioned  to 
me  last  week  that  he  found  it  pecu¬ 
liar  that  the  announcement  was 
made  on  the  same  day  that  Reuters 
and  other  media  outlets  reported 
that  Ellison  was  close  to  settling  a 
2001  insider  trading  lawsuit  with  a 
tentative  agreement  to  pay  $100  mil¬ 
lion  to  charity  [QuickLink  56749]. 
Peculiar  indeed.  I  agree  with  Tom’s 
assessment  that  it’s  all  too  similar  to 
the  plot  of  Wag  the  Dog,  the  1998 
movie  about  a  spin  doctor  who  cre¬ 
ates  a  fake  war  to  divert  attention 
from  a  presidential  scandal. 

It’s  all  about  looking  out  for  No.  1. 
What’s  unfortunate  is  that  in  Oracle’s 
case,  that’s  not  the  customer.  O  56827 


Outsourcing: 

Know 

Thyself 

KNOWING  WHAT  yOU 
know  now,  would  you 
still  outsource? 

For  over  half  of  the  market,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question  is  no. 

So  where  does  the  fault  lie  when  a 
sourcing  deal  has  turned  sour  and  it’s 
time  to  think  about  what  to  do  next? 
That’s  an  important  question,  but  the 
point  of  asking  it  shouldn’t  be  to  find 
scapegoats.  The  point  has  to  be  to  fix 
the  problem. 

Shooting  the  deal-makers  may  be 
tempting,  but  it  doesn’t  help  fix  any¬ 
thing  —  not  to  mention  that  the  per¬ 
ilously  small  amount  of  knowledge 
your  organization  has  about  sourcing 
is  probably  all  held  by  those  potential 
sacrificial  victims. 

That  organizational  shortcoming  — 
not  knowing  enough 
before  negotiating  a 
deal  —  and  not  the 
people  behind  the 
outsourcing  deal, 
should  be  the  first 
place  to  lay  blame. 

Your  company 
bought  the  wrong 
package  of  services, 
and  the  answer  at 
this  point  is  to  roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  get 
busy  negotiating 
changes  to  the  agree¬ 
ment.  But  you  have  to 
remember,  of  course, 
that  every  change 
you  want  is  going  to 
cost  something  —  the 
vendor  must  have  a  reason  to  agree. 

Another  place  to  lay  blame  is  broken 
processes.  Let’s  say  you  still  own  de¬ 
velopment  and  architecture,  but  infra¬ 
structure  and  networks  have  been  out¬ 
sourced.  For  your  users,  the  change 
implementation  process  is  a  single 
entity;  for  you,  it’s  two  (yours  and  the 
outsourcer’s).  Or  perhaps  you’ve  de¬ 
cided  to  rearchitect  a  major  chunk  of 
the  workload,  leading  to  a  platform 
elimination.  Did  your  sourcer’s  finan¬ 
cial  plan  reflect  that  expectation?  Yes, 
it’s  a  separate  organization,  but  you 
need  to  integrate  the  processes  across 
company  lines  if  you’re  going  to  be 
able  to  deliver  for  your  users. 
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And  when  parceling  out  blame,  don’t 
overlook  a  community  of  users  who 
haven’t  changed  their  practices.  Your 
sourcing  contract  may  require  mini- 
mums  —  number  of  development 
hours,  use  of  certain  skill  groups  and  so 
on  —  along  with  the  maximum  num¬ 
bers  that  were  set  for  all  services  to 
stay  within  the  base  rate.  Have  people 
in  the  rest  of  your  organization  learned 
to  work  differently,  or  are  they  still 
conducting  business  as  usual?  If  they 
are,  they  can  be  harming  the  contract. 

So  what  sorts  of  things  can  you  do  to 
avoid  the  pain? 

Experienced  users  of  sourcing  and 
those  who  have  yet  to  source  (because 
they  find  no  benefits  in  it)  agree:  You 
have  to  know  your  own  organization 
thoroughly.  Skill  maps,  benchmarks, 
service  catalogs,  well-defined  process¬ 
es  with  established  controls  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  which  technologies  are  used 
make  it  possible  to  examine  the  sourc¬ 
ing  question  using  facts,  not  beliefs.  (A 
best-in-class  organization,  for  instance, 
won’t  find  a  financial  benefit  from 
sourcing,  even  though  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.) 

Consider  approaching  the  market 
using  an  expression  of  interest  (EOI) 
approach,  rather  than  simple  discus¬ 
sions  or  a  request  for  proposal  (REP). 
The  EOI  lets  you  lay  out  what  you 
know  about  your  organization  and  ask 
hard  questions  of  the  responding  ven¬ 
dors  to  really  understand  how  they’ll 
work  with  you.  EOIs  don’t  require  that 
you  proceed  to  an  REP  or  to  an  award 
of  business,  but  they  do  give  structure 
to  the  interaction. 

Finally,  remember  that  bottom  dollar 
is  not  the  point  —  future  flexibility  is. 
No  contract  is  perfect;  leave  room  to 
change  it.  Then  get  busy  changing  your 
own  organization  to  work  with  the 
contract. 

The  temple  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
had  the  inscription  “Know  thyself” 
above  the  entrance.  That’s  sound  ad¬ 
vice  for  anyone  thinking  about  —  or 
tasked  with  rescuing  —  a  sourcing 
deal.  O  56744 

MICHAEL  H.  HUGOS 

A  Parable 
About 
Payables 

A  BIG  NEW  customer  of 
ours  started  showing 
up  on  the  slow-pay  list 


a  few  months  ago.  They 
weren’t  always  paying  slow¬ 
ly,  but  it  was  happening  fre¬ 
quently  enough  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  In  order  to  win  the 
national  contract  with  this 
customer,  we  came  in  with 
some  good  prices  for  them 
and  some  tight  profit  mar¬ 
gins  for  us.  So  we  need  to 
run  our  business  with  them 
efficiently  in  order  to  make 
the  profits  we  are  looking 
for. 

Our  accounting  group 
looked  into  the  problem. 

They  found  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  payables  process  is 
very  decentralized.  Each  or¬ 
dering  location  must  first 
approve  our  invoices  and 
then  type  them  into  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  corporate  accounts-payable 
system  before  the  corporate  office  will 
issue  us  a  check.  In  addition,  account¬ 
ing  learned  that  our  customer’s  people 
earn  a  significant  portion  of  their  total 
compensation  in  the  form  of  quarterly 
performance  bonuses.  As  a  result,  this 
company  is  very  focused  on  working 
with  its  own  customers,  and  back- 
office  tasks  such  as  approving  invoices 
aren’t  high-priority  activities. 

We  discussed  this  account  at  one  of 
our  senior  management  meetings  and 
came  up  with  four  options  to  deal  with 


the  problem:  1)  Put  them 
on  notice  and  send  a  nasty 
letter;  2)  put  them  on  hold, 
shipping  them  no  more 
product  until  they  pay  up; 
3)  put  up  with  them  and  do 
nothing;  or  4)  “other.” 

What  would  you  do? 

If  you  want  to  cultivate 
your  ability  to  think  out¬ 
side  the  box,  then  the  cor¬ 
rect  option  is  No.  4  — 
other.  We  decided  that  our 
sales  director  on  the  ac- 
coimt  shouldn’t  get  in¬ 
volved,  because  this  isn’t  a 
sales  problem.  We  want  to 
build  a  broader  base  of 
working  relationships  with 
this  customer,  and  who  bet¬ 
ter  to  lead  the  way  than  an 
accountant  and  an  IT  guy? 

Our  controller  and  I  traveled  to  the 
customer’s  headquarters  to  meet  with 
some  of  their  finance  and  IT  people. 
We  offered  to  work  with  them  to  re¬ 
design  their  process  for  receiving 
products  and  approving  invoices  so 
that  both  companies  see  tangible  bene¬ 
fits.  They  were  very  open  to  our  ideas 
and  shared  some  ideas  of  their  own. 

We  had  a  good  meeting  and  got  to 
know  each  other. 

We  agreed  to  set  up  a  pilot  project  in 
the  next  30  days  that  will  involve  one 
of  their  ordering  locations  testing  a 


new  process.  As  soon  as  our  delivery 
trucks  leave  the  warehouse,  we’ll  send 
our  customer  electronic  invoices  for 
the  orders  going  to  this  pilot  location. 
We’ll  work  with  them  on  a  Web  portal 
that  allows  the  ordering  location  to  call 
up  our  invoice  on-screen  when  our 
truck  arrives.  Workers  will  check  off 
each  line  item  on  the  invoice  as  they 
unpack  our  delivery  and  then  release 
the  approved  line  items  for  immediate 
payment.  The  customer  will  spend  less 
time  receiving  and  paying  for  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  we  will  get  paid  a  lot  faster. 

Here  is  a  case  of  two  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  long  considered  to  be  back-office, 
cost-center  types  —  accounting  and  IT 
—  acting  instead  as  business-relation¬ 
ship  builders  and  profit  enhancers. 
Sure,  there  are  a  number  of  technical 
and  procedural  issues  to  work  out. 
Sure,  there  is  potential  to  screw  up  in 
front  of  a  big  customer.  But  the  point  is 
we  live  in  a  whole  new  world  of  possi¬ 
bilities.  And  a  problem  seen  from  an¬ 
other  perspective  is  an  opportunity. 
Creative  use  of  IT  and  business  proc¬ 
esses  enables  us  to  deliver  unique  val¬ 
ue  and  strengthen  ties  with  important 
customers.  Hello,  brave  new  world. 

O  56735 
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Questioning  the  Power  of  PowerBook 


Ken  mingis  must  be  new  to  the 
computer  world  or  only  looking 
at  Macs  [“The  12-in.  PowerBook: 
Thin  and  (Feature)  Rich,”  QuickLink 
55485],  I  have  and  enjoy  my  12-in. 
64  PowerBook,  but  even  the 
newest  models  are  two  years  out  of 
date  compared  to  their  PC  counter¬ 
parts  and  nowhere  near  thin.  It’s 
stunning  he  could  conclude  other¬ 
wise.  This  heavy  beast’s  only  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  runs  the  Mac  OS. 
G.  Curt  Fiedler 
Sagamihara,  Kanagawa 
Prefecture,  Japan 

HAVE  A  fully  loaded  12-in.  Power- 
Book  ,  and  while  I  agree  it  is  a 
performer.  Ken  is  a  rare  exception 
when  he  claims  over  three  hours  of 
battery  life  with  screen  turned  all 
the  way  up  and  processor  on  auto¬ 
matic.  Doing  nothing  but  surfing, 
my  PowerBook  doesn’t  get  three 
hours  with  energy  set  to  better  bat¬ 


tery  life  and  screen  turned  halfway 
down.  And  as  for  the  fan,  I  had  a 
speaker  phone  on  six  feet  away,  and 
the  other  party  on  the  phone  (it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  AppleCare)  could  hear 
it.  I  have  been  able  to  blow  out  a 
candle  with  the  fan  from  a  foot 
away!  AppleCare  had  no  solutions 
other  than  “live  with  it."  Methinks 
Ken  did  not  get  a  random  Power- 
Book  to  test-drive. 

John  E.  Howard 
Vienna,  Va. 


Sweatshop  at  Sea 

The  key  phrase  in  the  article 
“For  SeaCode,  Offshoring 
Means  Three  Miles  off  the  Coast" 
[QuickLink  55426]  is  in  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  the  interview:  “U.S. 
labor  laws  do  not  apply."  This 
arrangement  will  allow  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  circumvent  U.S.  laws  and 
avoid  the  costs  of  doing  business  in 


the  U.S.  but  still  enjoy  the  nearby 
amenities  of  the  U.S.  No  messy 
H-1B  visas  or  immigration  issues  to 
deal  with.  I  see  this  as  a  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  sweatshop  or  the  inden¬ 
tured  servant  system.  Somehow,  I 
bet  the  same  conditions  will  not  be 
shared  by  the  management  and  the 
workers.  Corporate  greed  rules  the 
waves  too,  it  seems. 

H.  Ebbeson 
Minneapolis 

ONE  CAN  only  assume  that 
Roger  Green  and  David  Cook 
will  not  be  working  10  hours  a  day 
for  $1,800  per  month.  It  always 
amazes  me  how  people  think  they 
can  export  engineering  jobs  without 
someone  higher  up  deciding  that 
they  could  also  be  outsourced. 

Robert  W.B.  Kits 
van  Heyningen 

Vice  president  of  research  and 
development,  KVH  Industries 
Inc.,  Middletown,  R.I., 
rkvh@kvh.com 


Mainstream  IT 

Bart  PERKINS  [“A  Separate  IT 
Capital  Pool  Makes  No  Sense,” 
QuickLink  55114]  makes  the  same 
point  that  Nick  Carr  was  making 
with  his  articles  and  book.  IT  is  now 
a  mainstream  corporate  entity,  and 
Perkins  makes  this  case  in  a  very 
practical  way.  Many  companies  are 
already  doing  what  he  describes. 
Tom  Emmerth 
Allentown,  Pa. 
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Innovations  by  InterSystems 


Rapid  development  with  robust  objects 


Lipfhtnin^  speed  with  a  multidimensional  engine 


Easy  database  administration 

Database  For  Web- 


Massive  scalability  on  minimal  hardware 

Based  Applications. 


Cache,  the  multidimensional  database  from  InterSystems,  can  automatically  project  data  and  logic  in  a  number  of 
Web-centric  forms,  such  as  XML,  Web  Services,  Java,  and  EJB.  These  unique  capabilities  make  Cache  ideal  for  rapidly 
developing  Web-based  applications. 

Cache  is  the  first  database  to  seamlessly  combine  robust  objects  and  robust  SQL,  thus  eliminating  object-relational 
mapping.  Its  post-relational  technology  delivers  lightning-fast  transaction  processing,  real-time  analytics,  and  massive 
scalability  on  minimal  hardware.  It  requires  little  administration,  and  incorporates  a  rapid  application  development 
environment. 

These  innot  ations  mean  taster  time-to-market,  lower  cost  of  operations,  and  higher  application  performance.  We 
back  these  claims  with  this  money-back  guarantee:  Buy  Cache  for  new  application  development,  and  for  up  to  one  year  you 
can  return  the  license  for  a  full  refund  if  you  are  mihappy  for  any  reason.  *  Cache  is  available  for  Unix,  Linux,  Windows, 
Mac  OS  X,  and  OpenVMS  -  and  it's  deployed  on  more  than  100,000  systems  ranging  from  two  to  over  50,000  users. 
We  are  InterSystems,  a  global  software  company  with  a  track  record  of  innovation  for  more  than  25  years. 


InterSystems  ^ 

CACHE 


Try  an  innovative  database  for  free:  Download  a  fiilly  functional,  non-expiring  copy  of  Cache,  or  request  it  on  CD,  at  www.InterSystems.com/CachellA 


i 


*  Read  about  our  money-back  guarantee  at  the  »vb  page  ihuwn  abo^e 
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Recent  headlines  underscore  the  need 
for  data  encryption,  and  the  idea  is  skwviy 
gathering  steam  in  businesses.  Here’s  a 
look  at  various  approaches  taken  by  early 
adopters.  By  Drew  Robb 


The  past  few  months  have  seen  a 
torrent  of  stories  about  corporate 
mismanagement  of  customer  data. 
Backup  tapes  that  were  lost  by  the 
likes  of  Bank  of  America  Corp., 
Citibank,  Ameritrade  Holding  Corp.  and 
Time  Warner  Inc.  contained  the  personal 
data  of  millions  of  customers.  Nobody  wants 
that  kind  of  press. 

“Losing  backup  tapes  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  our  organization,”  says  Daniel 
Chow,  systems  and  security  administrator  at 
Boeing  Employees’  Credit  Union  (BECU)  in 
Tukwila,  Wash.  “The  last  thing  you  want  is 
your  name  emblazoned  on  the  front  page  for 
exposing  customer  data.”  To  minimize  the 
likelihood  that  data  would  be  exposed  if 


tapes  were  lost,  BECU  has  adopted  encryp¬ 
tion  technology  from  Deem  Inc.  (which 
Network  Appliance  Inc.  recently  acquired). 

The  logic  behind  such  a  move  is  straight¬ 
forward.  Experience  makes  it  apparent  that 
attempts  to  prevent  data  loss  will  ultimately 
fail.  It’s  smart  policy  to  make  sure  that  data 
has  been  encrypted  so  it  can’t  be  read  when 
it  gets  into  the  wrong  hands. 

But  where  should  the  encryption  be  done? 
It  can  take  place  within  the  application,  in  the 
database  or  at  the  file-system  level  via  soft¬ 
ware  encryption.  But  software-based  encryp¬ 
tion  can  add  an  overhead  burden  if  done  in¬ 
correctly.  Alternatively,  there  are  appliances 
you  plug  in  and  even  hard  disks  that  encrypt 
data  as  it’s  written  on  disk  (see  “Cryptic  Dif¬ 


ferences,”  page  29).  Most  business  users  ap¬ 
pear  to  prefer  the  appliance  approach  for  its 
convenience  and  performance  advantages  — 
and  because  it’s  a  plug-and-play  way  to  com¬ 
ply  with  regulatory  requirements. 

“Storage  security  is  finally  getting  atten¬ 
tion  but  still  not  enough,”  says  Steve  Dup- 
lessie,  an  analyst  at  Enterprise  Strategy 
Group.  “Privacy  issues  are  going  to  ultimate¬ 
ly  mandate  that  all  data  be  encrypted  —  and 
that  will  cause  big  issues  all  over  IT.” 

The  fields  of  storage  and  security  used  to 
be  an  ocean  apart.  Storage  personnel  were 
content  to  let  their  security  colleagues  deal 
with  firewalls,  intmsion  detection  and  vims- 
es  and  other  external  threats.  But  it’s  hard  to 
Continued  on  page  28 


With  Sybase®  software,  Hyundai  Department  Stores  created 
a  point-of-sale  solution  that  eliminates  cash  registers  and: 


Processes  credit-card  transactions  from  anywhere  in  the  store, 

improving  customer  shopping  experiences  and  purchase  totals 

Reduces  total  point-of-sale  hardware  costs  by  40%,  allowing  IT 
budgets  to  be  used  for  other  priorities 


O'"  Greatly  improves  sales  tracking  across  the  13-store  network, 

enabling  management  to  efficiently  staff  personnel  as  needed 


Want  to  see  the  future  of  retail?  Where  customers  receive  personalized  shopping  experiences.  And  in  return,  show  their  loyalty  through 
more  return  visits  and  higher  purchase  totals.  It's  happening  now  at  Hyundai  Department  Stores  in  South  Korea.Thanks  to  Sybase  Adaptive 
Server*  Anywhere  and  SQL  Anywhere®  software,  this  13-store  chain  has  an  information  edge  that  enables  salespeople  to  better  assist 
customers,  check  inventories  and  capture  signatures  on  the  spot.  It's  changed  the  way  customers  view  Hyundai.  And  it's  causing  many 
companies  to  view  Sybase  software  as  something  they  can't  live  without,  www.sybase.com/infoedge21 


Copyright  C>200S  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved,  ^base,  the  Sybase  logo.  Adaptive  Server  and  S(^  Anywhere  are  trademarks  of  Sybase,  irK.  *  indicates  registratkxi  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Ail  product  and  «)mpany  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owrrers. 
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Encryption  Options:  Hardware  Only 


■  Protects  agSnst  physical 
theft 

■  Little  or  no  performance  hit 


■  Not  suitable  for  local  ’ 
storage 

■  Requires  more  hardware 

■  Blinds  administrators  by 
encrypting  metadata 


Encryption  Options:  Appiicatiori/Column 
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iReld/columndevel 
granularity 

■  Blinds  database  adminis¬ 
trator  if  relational  DBMS 
access  control  fails 

■  Highly  difficult  develop¬ 
ment  and  integration 

«  Significant  performance 
degradation 

■  Poor  extensibility 

■  Key  management  and 
security  challenges 

■Possible  to  forget 
to  encrypt  something 

■  Packaged  app  integration 
and  maintenance  issues 


Authenticated  users 


Encryption  Options:  Local  Policy 


I  fransparent;  no 
apolicaticn  changes  - 

■  Scala-jility  via  software, 
iio;  hardware 

■  Mav  nut  erKirypt  file 
nretaciate 
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■file  level, 
software 
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Continued  from  page  25 

ignore  the  headlines.  So  the  storage  industry  has 
awakened  to  its  huge  corporate  responsibility  — 
the  security  of  stored  data  is  no  longer  somebody 
else’s  problem. 

To  date,  that  awareness  has  translated  into 
trade  magazine  articles  and  conference  briefings 
but  not  much  budgetary  action.  Adoption  of  stor¬ 
age  security  technology  and  procedures  remains 
low.  Enterprise  Strategy  Group  estimates  that  the 
entire  storage  security  market  totaled  $50  million 
last  year.  It’s  expected  to  double  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  and  be  a  substantial  growth  area  for  several 
years.  The  backup  market,  in  particular,  is 
driving  the  adoption  of  encryption  technology. 

The  largest  credit  union  in  Washington  state, 
BECU  does  nightly  backups  at  its  headquarters 
in  Tukwila,  as  well  as  at  a  call  center  in  Kent. 

The  backups  use  Legato  Net- 
worker  software  from  EMC 
Corp.  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  to 
transmit  6TB  of  data  from 
BECU’s  storage-area  network 
(SAN),  which  consists  mainly 
of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  hard¬ 
ware  and  Brocade  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems  Inc.  switches, 
to  an  HP  ESL9000  tape  library. 

Every  morning,  those  tapes  are 
transported  off-site  by  Iron 
Mountain  Inc.  —  the  Boston- 
based  third-party  storage 
provider  involved  in  some  inci¬ 
dents  of  lost  tapes.  That  trip  on 
the  open  road  raises  red  flags 
for  some  security  experts. 

“If  you  are  sending  your 
backup  tapes  by  UPS  truck, 
please  stop,”  says  W.  Curtis 
Preston,  vice  president  of  data 
protection  services  at  GlassHouse  Technologies 
Inc.,  a  storage  consultancy  and  services  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  “And  if  you  really  must  ship 
tapes  off-site,  make  sure  they  are  encrypted.” 

BECU  uses  Deem  DataFort  appliances  to  en¬ 
crypt  all  backup  data  before  it  goes  off-site.  “You 
can’t  blindly  tmst  a  third  party,  as  you  never  real¬ 
ly  know  what  they  are  doing  with  [your  tapes],” 
Chow  says.  “So  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  en¬ 
sure  our  data  was  safe.” 

BECU  bought  six  appliances  for  $25,000  per 
unit.  The  two  SANs  at  headquarters  each  have 
two  appliances  for  redundancy,  the  Kent  facility 
has  one,  and  a  disaster  recovery  site  in  Spokane 
has  another.  A  license-key  management  server  is 
also  needed  to  manage  encryption  keys  for  all 
appliances.  Chow  says  he  gravitated  toward 
hardware  encryption  because  he  wanted  to  avoid 
any  performance  hit.  “We’ve  experienced  no 
overhead  with  the  appliances,”  he  says. 

He’s  also  sleeping  better,  since  the  system  has 
worked  well  during  audits  and  tests.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  someone  took  a  tape  and  attempted  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  file,  but  the  output  was  gobbledygook. 
Similarly,  the  audit  department  challenged  IT  to 
prove  its  ability  to  rapidly  decrypt.  A  test  restore 
passed  with  flying  colors,  Chow  says. 


While  backup  operations  may  be  where  most 
organizations  start  when  adopting  encryption, 
companies  such  as  Payformance  Corp.  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  have  decided  to  encrypt  every¬ 
thing.  Payformance  offers  software  that  allows 
companies  to  print  laser  checks,  statements, 
invoices  and  other  documents  in-house. 

“Our  financial  services  and  health  care  clients 
are  very  concerned  about  the  security  and  priva¬ 
cy  of  their  sensitive  payment-related  data,”  says 
George  Betancourt,  security  officer  at  Payfor¬ 
mance.  “Personal  health  information  has  to  be 
totally  buttoned  up.” 

Betancourt  tested  the  encrypted  file  system 
built  into  Microsoft  Windows  Server  2003,  but 
he  wasn’t  happy  with  the  performance  of  soft¬ 
ware-based  encryption.  He  reports  that  a  delay 
for  encryption,  even  one  of  less  than  an  hour, 
meant  forcing  customers  to 
wait. 

The  company  ultimately  de¬ 
cided  to  use  CryptoStor  appli¬ 
ances  from  NeoScale  Systems 
Inc.  in  Milpitas,  Calif.  Two 
units  in  fail-over  mode  are 
hooked  directly  into  the  fabric 
of  the  company’s  2TB  SAN 
using  EMC  CX500  disk  arrays, 
Dell  Inc.  tape  drives  and 
McData  Corp.  Fibre  switches. 

“We  ran  SAN  tests  before 
and  after  and  saw  no  perfor¬ 
mance  hit,”  says  Betancourt. 
“So  it  seemed  simplest  to  en¬ 
crypt  everything.” 

Payformance  uses  another 
CrytoStor  unit  for  tape  encryp¬ 
tion.  Symantec  Corp’s  Veritas 
Backup  Exec  10  software  sends 
data  via  the  appliance  to  a  Dell 
PowerVault  132T  tape  library.  Those  tapes  are 
moved  off-site  for  storage.  Why  no  fail-over  in 
the  tape-backup  architecture? 

“If  the  appliance  fails,  we  are  prepared  to  stop 
tape  backups  for  the  short  time  required  to  have 
it  repaired,”  says  Betancourt.  “But  the  SAN  is 
different.  We  can’t  afford  any  downtime  there.” 

Software  Hybrid 

The  main  storage-encryption  vendors  —  Deem, 
NeoScale,  Kasten  Chase  Applied  Research  Ltd. 
and  Vormetric  Inc.  —  all  offer  appliance-based 
products.  However,  Vormetric’s  tool  differs  from 
the  others  because  it  does  software  encryption 
while  the  appliance  manages  the  keys  involved. 

Computer  gaming  middleware  company  Ha- 
vok  Ltd.  uses  the  Vormetric  CoreCuard  Security 
System  at  its  Dublin  and  San  Francisco  offices. 

“A  high-profile  hack  of  Half-Life  2  made  us 
stand  to  attention  as  our  code  is  in  that  game,” 
says  Alistair  Duff,  director  of  IT  at  Havok. 

Havok  is  selective  about  what  data  it  safe¬ 
guards.  It  protects  only  gaming  code  and  other 
critical  data  residing  on  a  couple  of  servers  and 
desktops.  Data  can  be  encrypted  at  rest  and  in 
transit.  If  you’re  at  a  PC,  when  you  access  a  file, 
it’s  decrypted  as  it  passes  across  the  network  and 


You  can’t  blindly 
trust  a  third  par¬ 
ty,  as  you  never 
really  know  what 
they  are  doing 
with  [your  tapes]. 

DANIEL  CHOW,  SYSTEMS  AND 
SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR, 
BOEING  EMPLOYEES'  CREDIT  UNION 
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appears  on  your  machine  as  clear  text,  provided  you 
have  the  required  authorization  level. 

Access  can  be  limited  by  application,  user  and 
host.  Software  is  loaded  on  each  protected  machine, 
and  there  is  an  appliance  for  both  offices.  The  sys¬ 
tem  also  gives  Duff  an  added  layer  of  defense  against 
virus-borne  threats.  “If  a  Trojan  comes  in,  it  won’t  be 
installed  and  run,  as  it  is  not  approved  to  run,”  he  says. 

Economics  and  Regulation 

Economics  may  be  the  main  reason  why  encryption 
hasn’t  really  caught  fire  yet.  At  $20,000-plus  per  box 
or  as  high  as  $2,000  per  software-encryption  license, 
data  protection  doesn’t  come  cheap.  But  then  again, 
how  much  does  it  cost  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  exposure  of  customer  data? 

“Companies  like  Iron  Mountain  and  [Bank  of 
America]  have  lost  some  credibility  due  to  recent 
events,”  says  BECU’s  Chow.  “The  ROI  equation  is  sim¬ 
ple  —  what  is  the  goodwill  of  the  organization  worth?” 

Despite  the  high  cost,  encryption  may  soon  be  un¬ 
avoidable.  States  such  as  California  have  passed  laws 
that  include  painful  sanctions  for  companies  that 
don’t  encrypt  data.  Others  are  following  suit,  and  a 
federal  mandate  is  being  discussed.  While  these  laws 
don’t  typically  demand  encryption,  California  SB 
1386,  for  example,  requires  companies  to  disclose 


Cryptic  Differences 


ENCRYPTION  CAN  BE  done  at  muKiple  layers.  It  can  be 
performed  via  appliances,  in  the  network  (through  a  vir¬ 
tual  private  network),  within  certain  applications,  in  the 
database  or  at  a  file-system  level.  In  the  storage  world, 
appliance-based  approaches  have  gained  prominence. 

“Appliances  are  buiK  from  the  ground  up  to  perform  a 
security  function,  and  they  are  certified  to  comply  with 
federal  standards,”  says  Jon  OKsik,  a  storage  security 
analyst  at  Enterprise  Strategy  Group.  “Most  of  them  op¬ 
erate  as  a  bump  in  the  wire.  While  they  are  all  quite 
similar,  there  are  subtle  differences  between  them.” 

According  to  OHsik,  Deem  and  NeoScale  are  in-line 
appliances  that  sit  between  the  host  bus  adapter  and 


the  storage  switch.  Kasten  Chase’s  tool,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  like  an  in-line  encrypted  HBA,  whereas  Vormet- 
ric  offers  more  of  a  software-based  method  that  en¬ 
crypts  at  the  file-system  level.  Vormetric’s  appliance  is 
for  centralized  management  of  the  system  and  its  keys. 

Which  is  best?  Each  vendor  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
highlight  the  superiority  of  its  wares.  Go  to  their  Web  sites 
to  view  plenty  of  feature-comparison  charts.  However, 
demos  of  likely  candidates  are  probably  the  only  real  way 
to  determine  what  will  work  best  in  a  specific  environ¬ 
ment.  “Each  method  has  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,” 
concludes  OHsik. 

-Drew  Robb 


security  breaches  to  the  media  and  all  customers 
potentially  affected  —  a  public  relations  catastrophe. 

“If  the  [Bank  of  America]  tapes  were  encrypted,  it 
would  not  have  had  to  disclose  the  theft,”  says  Enter¬ 
prise  Strategy  Group’s  Jon  Oltsik.  “The  time  has  come 


to  stop  talking  about  security  and  start  dedicating 
budget  dollars  to  address  this  business  risk.”  O  56566 


Robb  is  a  Computerworld  contributing  writer 
in  Los  Angeles. 
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How  can  you  be  so  sure  this  color  printer 
is  as  dependable  as  it  is  affordable? 


Ricoh  dependability  moves  your  ideas  fon/ard. 


RICO 


ricoh-usa.com/itchannel 
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SUSE™  LINUX 
Enterprise  Server 


Define  Your  Open  Enterprise. 


What  does  Open  nnean  to  you?  Community?  Security? 
Risk?  Reward?  Can  it  leverage  legacy  systems? 
Consolidate  and  simplify?  Do  you  believe  in  its  power 
and  potential? 

Introducing  Novell  software  for  the  open  enterprise 
—  the  only  software  that  makes  Open  work  for  you. 
From  desktop  and  data  center  to  identity  manage¬ 
ment,  resource  management  and  collaboration,  our 
flexible  combination  of  open  source  and  commercial 


software  delivers  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  The 
power  to  manage  IT  assets  and  effort  automatically. 
Freedom  from  single  vendor  lock-in.  Security  that  keeps 
the  right  information  safe  and  the  right  people  informed. 
And  the  ability  to  connect  people  to  performance  and 
business  to  possibilities.  So  you  can  build  an  open 
enterprise  that  makes  sense  for  you  —  and  your  future. 
This  is  Novell  software  for  the  open  enterprise.  The 
Open  you’ve  wanted  all  along. 


NovelL 

This  is  your  open  enterprise. 

wwwnovell.com 


Ccipyiighl  C  2005  Nowll.  Int  All  Righls  ftesaved  Novell,  I5e  Novell  logo.  ZENwoite  and  GroupWise  are  regislered  Itademarte,  SUSE  is  a 
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Postini  Announces 
IM,  E-mail  Tools 

Postini  Inc.  has  launched  Postini 
Perimeter  Manager,  which  is 
designed  to  help  protect  and 
manage  corporate  instant  mes¬ 
saging  systems,  according  to  the 
Redwood  City,  Calif.-based  ven¬ 
dor.  The  company  also  is  ready¬ 
ing  Postini  Archive  Manager, 
which  will  let  users  establish  and 
enforce  policies  for  the  archiving 
and  discovery  of  e-mail  and  IM. 
Perimeter  Manager  starts  at  $33 
per  user  annually  and  is  available 
now.  Archive  Manager  will  be 
available  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
this  year. 


Mathsoft  Upgrades 
Calculation  App 

Mathsoft  Engineering  &  Educa¬ 
tion  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
begun  shipping  Version  13  of  its 
Mathcad  calculation  software. 

The  latest  version  enables  engi¬ 
neers  to  document  and  capture 
their  calculations  and  analyses  as 
they're  creating  them,  according 
to  Mathsoft.  The  software  in¬ 
cludes  new  program-debugging 
capabilities.  Mathcad  13  is  priced 
at  $1,195  per  user,  with  an  up¬ 
grade  price  of  $325  to  $425, 
depending  on  the  version  used. 


Peregrine  Updates 
Bl  Portal  Software 

Peregrine  Systems  Inc.  has  begun 
shipping  Bl  Portal  5.2.  Using 
data  generated  by  Peregrine’s 
ServiceCenter  and  AssetCenter 
applications,  Bl  Portal  provides 
greater  visibility  into  IT  perfor¬ 
mance  metrics,  according  to  the 
company.  San  Diego-based  Pere¬ 
grine  provides  the  underlying 
engine  in  Business  Objects  SA’s 
Bl  Portal  technology.  Peregrine 
customers  that  already  have  en¬ 
terprise  licenses  with  Business 
Objects  are  charged  $1,000  to 
$2,000  per  user  for  a  set  of  data 
packs  to  use  the  portal.  Prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  that  don’t  have  a 
Business  Objects  license  must 
pay  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  user 
tor  a  license. 


CURT  A.  MONASH 


Why  Data  Management 
Needs  a  New  Approach 


AST  MONTH,  I  Said  there’s  a  database  manage¬ 
ment  crisis;  the  relational  model  (practical 
or  theoretically  pure)  won’t  solve  it,  and  alter¬ 
native,  more  pragmatic  ways  of  thinking  about 
database  management  need  to  be  emphasized. 


This  month,  I’ll  illustrate 
the  point  with  several  exam¬ 
ples  of  situations  in  which 
the  inability  to  access  known 
information  has  cost  large 
numbers  of  human  lives. 

Homeland  security  1:  anti¬ 
terrorism.  Middle  Eastern 
men,  some  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  were  discovered 
seeking  flight  lessons.  Alert 
FBI  agents  suspected  that 
they  might  be  planning  to 
take  over  civilian  aircraft.  But 
this  data  was  never  combined 
with  other  FBI  information,  or  with 
CIA  knowledge  of  al-Qaeda  interest  in 
airplane  hijackings.  There  just  wasn’t 
an  application  that  could  relate  key¬ 
word  and  concept  searches  across  vari¬ 
ous  FBI,  CIA  and  public  data  banks,  let 
alone  factor  in  connections  among 
various  individuals  and  organizations. 

Four  years  later,  this  application 
need  still  hasn’t  been  met. 

Health  care  records.  The  potential 
benefits  from  solving  the  health  care 
record  challenge  are  almost  incalcula¬ 
ble.  Tens  of  thousands  of  lives  could  be 
saved  annually,  and  David  Brailer,  na¬ 
tional  coordinator  of  health  information 
technology,  has  estimated  cost  savings 
in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  technical  challenges  are  im¬ 
mense  as  well.  Almost  every  data  type 
is  relevant  —  character,  numeric,  date, 
text,  image,  time  series,  genomic,  maybe 
even  geospatial.  New  sources  of  data 
are  invented  every  year.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  data  of  all  —  physicians’  and 
nurses’  observations  and  conclusions  — 
is  subjective,  incomplete,  inconsistent, 
commonly  illegible.  And  it’s  usually 


missing  entirely.  (Just 
how  many  years  of  your 
medical  records  exist  any¬ 
more?)  Even  the  rules  for 
evaluating  and  summariz¬ 
ing  patient  data  change  as 
a  result  of  advances  in 
medicine. 

Nontechnical  problems 
are  also  forbidding,  in¬ 
volving  cost,  privacy,  orga¬ 
nizational  politics  and  the 
like.  This  is  especially  true 
in  countries  that,  like  the 
U.S.,  have  private-sector 
health  care,  but  these  issues  are  no  pic¬ 
nic  in  single-payer  countries,  either. 

Homeland  security  2:  intelligence  analysis. 
In  the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  invasion,  the 
U.S.  loudly  trumpeted  various  pieces  of 
“intelligence”  related  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  that  actually  turned 
out  to  be  false,  specifically  in  the  areas 
of  mobile  bioweapons  labs,  yellowcake 
uranium  ore  and  aluminum  tubing.  In¬ 
telligence  analysts  knew  each  claim 
was  highly  unreliable,  yet  officials  pre¬ 
sented  each  one  as  a  near-certain  fact. 
Whatever  one’s  theories  about  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  these  errors  or  the  likely  poli¬ 
cy  outcome  had  they  not  been  made, 
one  thing  is  clear  —  something  in  the 
intelligence  community  needs  a  great 
deal  of  improvement. 

One  thing  that’s  needed  is  technology 
not  unlike  a  medical  records  solution  — 
a  comprehensive  and  accessible  data 
bank  that  would  let  senior  decision¬ 
makers  directly  assess  the  information 
used  to  support  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  conclusions.  The  privacy  and 
security  issues  of  such  a  system  are 
huge,  as  are  the  challenges  in  computa¬ 
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tional  linguistics.  Other  technical  chal¬ 
lenges,  such  as  integration  and  data 
type  support,  are  also  nontrivial. 

Why  the  answer  isn’t  relational.  Each  of 
these  problems  can  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  in  part,  by  standard  tabular 
data  management.  But  each  also  has 
elements  that  aren’t  well  addressed  by 
tables  and  rows,  or  indeed  by  predicate 
logic  in  general.  For  example,  they  all 
involve  text  search,  and  Boolean  key¬ 
word  search  won’t  suffice.  Instead, 
users  need  to  search  on  concepts,  such 
as  “interest  in  flying”  or  “possible  cir¬ 
culatory  problems,”  while  the  system 
estimates  relevance  in  complex  ways. 

More  generally,  these  apps  involve 
the  search  for  and  processing  of  sub¬ 
jective  human  opinions  and  also  of  un¬ 
reliable  machine  correlations  and  judg¬ 
ments.  They  involve  handling  unfore¬ 
seen  data  types  —  perhaps  some  kind 
of  telemetry  or  graphical  analysis.  The 
need  for  a  new  kind  of  data  may  be  un¬ 
covered  by  an  end  user,  who  must  stuff 
it  into  the  database  before  anybody  fig¬ 
ures  out  the  best  structure  for  handling 
such  information  on  a  repeated  basis. 

Given  a  near-infinite  staff  of  data¬ 
base  designers,  perhaps  these  needs 
could  be  met  relationally.  But  in  real 
life,  they’ll  be  solved  only  by  a  more 
loosely  coupled  approach,  combining 
multiple  modeling  philosophies  —  re¬ 
lational,  semantic  and  object  alike. 

That  amalgamation  of  practical  data 
management  techniques,  along  with 
their  supporting  technologies,  is  what 
I’m  calling  database  management  sys-  - 
tern  services  (DBMS2).  As  an  explicit 
philosophy,  this  may  be  revolutionary 
—  but  actually  it’s  only  making  a  virtue 
out  of  a  necessity.  This  is  how  data 
management  is  already  done  today,  and 
it’s  definitely  how  data  management 
must  be  done  in  the  future.  O  56763 
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..and  then  there’s  Inter  Centrino”  mobile  technology. 


MOBILE 
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Intel®  Centrino™  mobile  technology  for 
laptops  is  designed  from  the  ground  up 
to  make  anything  else  feel  limiting.  It 
delivers  outstanding  mobile  performance. 
It  enables  great  battery  life  in  a  new 
generation  of  thin,  light,  wireless  laptops. 
And  you  don’t  need  cables  or  wireless  cards 
to  keep  your  users  connected.* 

Laptops  to  really  mobilize  your  workforce: 
intel.com/business. 


•Wireless  connectivity  and  some  features  may  require  you  to  purchase  addrtioiTal  software,  services,  or  external  hardware.  System  perlormance  measured  by  MobtJeMark 2002.  System  pertormance,  taattery  ^fe.  wirtlesa  ’ji  «i  ^ .  l-♦^y  -ut,  .  .i  .  .xi 

your  specitic  operating  system,  hardware,  and  software  oont»gurat»or»s. ©2005  Intel  Corporation.  Intel,  Intel  Inside,  ttie  Intel  Ireide  logo,  the  Intel  Centnrx)  logo.  ^  Intel  Centnno  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Ctrpuml.rv:  cr  I’j  o*  l-..  .:  .  j  states 

and  other  countries.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Big  ideas  aren’t  just  tor  big  businesses.  And  running  a  hair  salon  isn’t  quite  the  same  as  running  a  global  aerospace 
corporation.  That’s  why  SAP  makes  solutions  that  are  sized  for  small  businesses.  With  our  years  of  experience,  and 
qualified  partners,  we’re  able  to  pinpoint  the  right  solution  for  your  needs  and  then  implement  it  quickly  —  and 
aftordably.  At  SAP,  we  know  business  fundamentals,  and  we  know  what  makes  each  business  fundamentally  different. 
Visit  sap.com/unique  to  see  how  we  can  help  your  business. 
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Recognizing 
it  and  reacting 
appropriately 
can  make 
your  career. 

BY  DOUG  LEWIS 


IT  MENTOR 


You  HAVE  TO  FIND  your  own 
“one  big  thing.” 

That  was  Curly’s  advice  to 
Mitch  Robbins,  Billy  Crys¬ 
tal’s  character,  in  the  movie 
City  Slickers.  Curly,  played  by  Jack 
Balance,  went  on  to  say  that  everyone’s 
“one  big  thing”  is  different. 

As  a  new  CIO,  you  may  find  your  one 
big  thing  or,  more  likely,  it  will  find  you. 

Almost  every 
CIO  encounters 
a  watershed 
project  —  the 
one  big  thing  —  in  his  first  year  in  a  new 
job.  I  certainly  did  throughout  my  career. 

If  the  project  goes  well,  it  can  cast  a 
positive  aura  over  the  rest  of  your  tenure. 
If  it  goes  badly,  your  tenure  may  be  very 
short.  The  key  is  recognizing  your  one 
big  thing  early  and  reacting  appropriately. 

How  do  you  recognize  these  watershed 
projects  when,  like  most  new  CIOs,  you 
have  too  many  projects  under  way  and  a 
host  of  people  clamoring  to  get  their  pet 
projects  funded  and  staffed? 

Continued  on  pnj^e  40 
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Continued  from  page  35 

Here  are  some  key  characteristics  to  look  for. 

*  It’s  important  to  your  boss.  How  do  you  know?  He 
tells  you  or  you  ask  him.  It’s  one  of  his  bonus  objec¬ 
tives.  It’s  one  of  his  boss’s  bonus  objectives. 

*  It’s  impotlant  to  your  internal  or  external  customers. 
How  do  you  know?  You  ask  them.  But  you  have  to 
craft  that  communication  carefully  to  get  truly  useful 
information.  Otherwise,  you  can  get  a  useless  list  of 
spur-of-the-moment  wish  list  responses. 

*  It’s  important  to  the  shareholders  or  owners.  How  do 
you  know?  Look  at  the  project’s  impact  on  profit.  If 
the  project  favorably  and  significantly  affects  short¬ 
term,  one-  to  two-year  profits,  it’s  likely  to  be  a 
watershed  project.  If  the  payoff  is  more  than  two 
years,  forget  it.  You  won’t  last  that  long. 

How  do  you  respond?  You  respond  as  if  your  job 
rests  on  getting  it  right  the  first  time.  It  does! 

Here  are  the  things  you  should  do. 

1.  Understand  the  problem  being  solved.  Working  the 
wrong  problem  or  delivering  a  solution  that  doesn’t 
do  the  job  is  sure  death.  Don’t  shove  this  off  on  your 
staff.  Get  personally  involved.  Understand  all  aspects 
perfectly. 

2.  Set  expectations  carefully.  Tell  the  stakeholders 
what  you  intend  to  do,  when  you  intend  to  get  it 
done,  how  much  it’s  going  to  cost  and  what  their 
roles  will  be.  [See  “Grating  Expectations,”  QuickLink 
56059] 

3.  Involve  your  staffers.  Let  them  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  project  is  to  you,  to  the  company  and  to  them. 
Keep  the  project  on  your  front  burner  —  and  theirs. 

4.  Set  priorities.  Put  your  money  where  your  mouth 
is  by  setting  and  enforcing  real  priorities.  Kill  proj¬ 
ects  that  conflict  with  your  one  big  thing.  Be  brutal. 
Being  partially  successful  with  a  bunch  of  light¬ 
weight  projects  and  failing  on  your  one  big  thing  is 
fatal.  No  one  is  going  to  care  about  all  the  little  proj¬ 
ects  you  aced  if  the  big  one  goes  down  in  flames. 

5.  Execute  brilliantly.  Put  your  best  project  leader  on 
the  project,  and  give  him  whatever  resources  he  re¬ 
quests.  Keep  some  budget  up  your  sleeve.  You  can 
pull  it  out  to  solve  the  problems  that  always  crop  up. 
Attend  the  project  meetings.  It  keeps  you  informed 
and  shows  everyone  that  the  project  is  important  to 
you.  It’s  also  a  good  way  to  spot  problems  early. 

6.  Communicate  like  crazy.  Let  your  stakeholders 
know  how  the  project  is  going  —  both  good  news 
and  bad.  If  you  have  bad  news,  you’d  better  have  a  re¬ 
covery  story  to  tell.  Talk  to  the  entire  IT  staff  about 
the  project.  Not  once,  but  often.  They  will  be  affected 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  they  might  be  able  to  help 
with  problems. 

7.  Keep  your  boss  informed.  He  can  be  your  best  ally 
with  his  boss  and  with  your  customers.  Be  the  one  to 
bring  bad  news  to  him.  To  let  him  hear  bad  news 
from  anyone  else  is,  at  best,  semi-intelligent. 

In  my  early  CIO  roles,  I  did  the  right  things  out  of 
instinct  and  luck  as  much  as  through  studied  method¬ 
ology.  But  you  don’t  have  to.  Follow  the  guidelines 
I’ve  laid  out,  and  you,  as  a  new  CIO,  can  eliminate 
the  luck  factor  and  succeed  in  your  one  big  thing. 
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It  W)rked  for  Me 


“DOUG,  WE  NEED  to  have  one 
CAD/CAM  system,  not  seven,"  said 
my  new  boss,  Pratt  &  Whitney  CEO 
Art  Wegner. 

Thus  began  my  “one  big  thing”  in 
my  first  CIO  job.  It  met  all  three  cri¬ 
teria  of  a  watershed  project. 

•  It  was  obviously  important  to 
my  boss.  It  was  the  first  problem  he 
brought  to  me. 

•  It  was  important  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers.  Having  different  CAD/CAM 
systems  in  each  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  stifling  the  flow  of  design 
data  from  engineering  to  manufac¬ 
turing  and  to  external  customers. 

•  It  was  important  to  sharehold¬ 
ers.  Consolidating  CAD/CAM  sys¬ 
tems  was  key  to  our  objective  of 
cutting  billions  out  of  the  cost  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  jet  engine. 

We  were  developing  the  engine 
that  would  power  Boeing's  new  777 
plane  in  a  cooperative  venture  in¬ 
volving  Pratt,  The  Boeing  Co.  and 
United  Air  Lines  Inc.  At  Boeing’s 
urging,  the  three  companies  agreed 
to  use  a  new  technology  -  solid 
modeling  -  to  design  the  plane 
and  the  engine. 

The  vice  presidents  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  IT  formed  a 
multidisciplinary  team  responsible 
for  this  new  engine.  The  three  VPs 
all  accepted  the  fact  that  we  would 
use  a  single  CAD/CAM  solid-model¬ 
ing  system  across  the  entire  com¬ 
pany.  And,  more  important,  we  ac¬ 
cepted  personal  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  project. 

I  think  I  was  far  luckier  than 
smart  back  then.  I  pretty  much  fol¬ 
lowed  the  seven  steps  I  outlined, 
but  it  was  more  instinct  than  a  care¬ 
fully  thought-out  methodology. 

At  that  time,  I  knew  a  lot  about 
CAD/CAM  technology,  but  I  didn’t 
know  how  Pratt  was  using  it.  I 
found  out  quickly.  I  met  with  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing  man¬ 
agers  and  users.  I  followed  the  trail 
of  design  data  from  engineering 
to  manufacturing.  In  a  couple  of 
weeks,  I  became  an  expert  in 
Pratt’s  use  of  the  technology. 

The  challenge  was  daunting  but 


•  not  impossible.  We  had  to  select  a 

•  single  CAD/CAM  system  that  was 

•  acceptable  to  both  engineering 

•  and  manufacturing,  convince  them 
^  to  adopt  it,  and  do  a  near-perfect 
,  implementation. 

•  My  staff  and  I  examined  all  as- 

•  pects  of  the  task  ahead  of  us  and 

•  laid  out  a  plan  for  our  part  of  the 

•  project.  The  IT  plans  were  meshed 

•  with  the  overall  project  plan  and  in- 

•  eluded  in  the  monthly  project  re- 

•  views  involving  the  leadership  of 

•  the  three  companies. 

,  One  key  to  the  success  of  the  IT 

•  plan  was  to  understand  each  orga- 

•  nization’s  critical  decision  factors. 

•  The  folks  in  engineering  already 

•  had  a  CAD/CAM  system  they  liked 


H  Some  of 
the  best 

•  communication 
*  was  in  just 
•  walking  around 
*  and  dropping  in 
I  unannounc^ 

•  to  ask  how 
*  things  were 
•  going.  It’s 
I  amazing  what 
•  youcanleam 
•  through  informal 
!  conversations. 


and  didn’t  want  to  change.  Howev¬ 
er,  they  hated  relying  on  mainframe 
support  and  lusted  after  Unix  engi¬ 
neering  workstations.  They  were 
willing  to  switch  to  the  common 
system  to  get  their  workstations. 
Staffers  in  manufacturing  had  their 
own  CAD/CAM  systems  but  needed 
to  be  able  to  automatically  drive 
milling  machines  directly  from  de¬ 
sign  data.  They  were  willing  to 
switch  to  get  that  capability. 

I  put  a  superior  executive  -  a 
director  -  on  the  project  and  told 
him  to  pick  his  team.  I  also  told  him 
that  my  job  and  his  depended  on 


•  our  getting  this  right  the  first  time. 

•  He  opened  up  his  briefcase  and 

•  showed  me  pictures  of  his  four  kids. 

•  He  said  that  looking  at  their  pic¬ 
tures  and  thinking  about  funding 

^  their  college  educations  helped  re- 

•  focus  his  determination  when  proj- 

•  ects  got  tough.  He  assured  me  that 

•  we  would  be  successful  and  that 

•  his  kids  would  go  to  college. 

•  One  aspect  of  the  conversion 

•  was  technically  difficult.  We  had  a 

•  math  genius  working  on  the  prob- 

•  lem,  and  I  can’t  tell  you  how  many 
^  times  I  walked  back  to  his  cubicle 

•  to  check  on  progress  and  listen  to 

•  him  as  if  I  really  understood  the 

•  math  problems  he  was  resolving.  In 

•  retrospect,  I  think  the  IT  staff  no- 

•  ticed  the  time  I  was  spending  with 

•  this  guy  and  correctly  assumed  it 

•  demonstrated  the  importance  I  put 

•  on  every  aspect  of  the  project.  Even 
^  the  smallest  actions  of  a  leader  in- 
,  fluence  his  staff. 

•  I  talked  a  lot  about  this  project.  I 

•  talked  to  my  staff,  to  the  engineer- 

•  ing  staff,  to  the  manufacturing  staff 

•  and  to  the  Boeing-United-Pratt 

•  leadership  team.  Some  of  the  best 

•  communication  was  in  just  walking 

•  around  and  dropping  in  unan¬ 
nounced  to  ask  how  things  were 

^  going.  It’s  amazing  what  you  can 

•  learn  through  informal  conversa- 

•  tions.  It’s  also  a  great  way  to  insert 

•  correct  information  into  the  infor- 

•  mal  communications  channels  - 

•  the  rumor  mills. 

•  We  got  it  right  the  first  time.  We 

•  adopted  a  common  CAD/CAM  sys- 

•  tern  across  all  of  Pratt.  We  installed 
^  more  than  2,500  engineering  work- 
^  stations  and  shut  down  two  main- 

•  frames  and  a  Cray  supercomputer. 

•  We  halved  the  engine  design-to- 

•  certification  time,  and  the  Boeing 

•  777  took  off  on  schedule  with  our 

•  engines  on  its  wings. 

•  This  early  success  cast  a  good 

•  aura  over  my  five-year  tenure  at 
Pratt,  and  it  all  happened  because 

^  I  recognized  that  the  CAD/CAM 

•  project  was  my  one  big  thing  and 

•  reacted  accordingly. 

•  -Doug  Lewis 


Continuous  access  to  information  no  matter  what.  That’s 
Information  Availability.  It’s  what  your  employees,  suppliers  and 
customers  demand  every  minute  of  every  day.  But  to  deliver  it 
flawlessly,  you  need  a  massive  global  infrastructure,  redundant 
systems  and  diverse  networks  being  monitored  and  supported 
by  skilled  technical  experts  at  secure  facilities.  That’s  exactly 
what  SunGard  provides. 

As  a  result,  we  can  offer  you  a  higher  level  of  availability  and 
save  your  company,  on  average,  25%  versus  building  the 
infrastructure  yourself.  Plus,  it’s  a  vendor  neutral  solution  that 
lets  you  control  your  data,applications  and  network  while  giving 
you  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  the  changing  needs  of  your 
business.  But  best  of  all,  it  lets  you  spend  more  time  solving 
business  problems  and  less  time  solving  technical  problems. 


For  years,  companies  around  the  world  have  turned  to 
SunGard  to  restore  their  systems  when  something  went 
wrong.  So,  it’s  not  surprising  that  they’re  now  turning  to  us 
to  mitigate  risk  and  make  sure  they  never  go  down  in  the 
first  place. 

You  want  your  network  and  systems  to  always  be  up  and 
running.  We  want  the  same  thing.  Let’s  get  together.  To 
learn  more,  visit  www.availability.sungard.com  or  cal! 
1-800-468-7483. 

SUNGARD^ 

Availability  Services  Connected^  ' 

‘Potential  savings  based  on  IDC  White  Paper,  Ensuring  Information  Availability: 

Aligning  Customer  Needs  with  an  Optimal  Investment  Strategy. 


YOUR  JOB  IS  TO  KEEP  SYSTEMS  AND  APPLICATIONS  RUNNING. 
OUR  MISSION  IS  TO  KEEP  PEOPLE  AND  INFORMATION  CONNECTED. 

LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER. 
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SOFTWARE 

Corporate  and  Web-based 
networking  software  helps  people 
make  criticd  business  connections. 

BYAUNS.  HOROWITZ 


(Kleiner,  Perkins  has  an  investment  in 
Visible  Path.) 

Social  networking  software  can  also 
help  recruiters  find  people  who  have 
worked  with  the  job  candidate  but 
whom  the  candidate  hasn’t  listed  as 
references.  These  references  offer  a 
level  of  trust  that’s  missing  from  those 
provided  by  the  candidate,  Flint  says. 
“That  trust  element  is  very  important 
in  recruiting  and  very  difficult  to  find,” 
she  says.  “It’s  had  a  really  profoimd  im¬ 
pact  on  the  way  we  do  recruiting.” 

Kindred  Partners’  Ocken  uses  Visi¬ 
ble  Path  that  way.  He  says  the  technol¬ 
ogy  saves  at  least  an  hour  per  candi¬ 
date  and  improves  the  caliber  of  refer¬ 
ences.  For  the  vice  president  of  engi¬ 
neering  position,  for  example,  he  was 
able  to  find  and  contact  references  on 
six  or  seven  candidates.  “We  found  a 
whole  bunch  of  references  we  didn’t 
know  existed,”  Ocken  says. 


Headhunter  Matt  Ocken  was 
looking  for  references  recent¬ 
ly  for  a  vice  president  of  en¬ 
gineering  he  was  considering 
recruiting  for  a  client.  He 
knew  of  a  CIO  at  one  of  the  companies 
on  the  candidate’s  resume,  but  he 
couldn’t  get  the  man  to  return  his  calls. 
Then  he  tried  Visible  Path,  social  net¬ 
working  software  his  firm  had  imple¬ 
mented  four  months  before.  In  no 
time,  he  had  the  needed  reference. 

Social  networking  technology  helps 
connect  friends,  business  partners  and 
others  using  a  variety  of  tools  such  as 
search  and  data  mining. 

Ocken’s  firm.  Kindred  Partners  LLC, 
deployed  Visible  Path  to  enable  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  gain  access  to  a  network  of 
professionals  who  have  relationships 
with  other  Kindred  Partners  staffers. 
Through  this  “trusted  relationship  net¬ 
work,”  Ocken,  who  is  managing  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  executive  search  firm,  found 
the  name  of  a  co-worker  who  knew  the 
CIO  he  was  trying  to  reach.  That  con¬ 
nection  helped  him  get  through. 

“The  return  rates  on  cold  calls  are 
exceptionally  low,  but  the  likelihood  of 
the  individual  calling  you  back  if  it’s  a 
warm  call  [meaning  someone  has  giv¬ 
en  you  an  introduction  to  the  person 
you  are  calling]  is  dramatically  higher,” 
says  Ocken. 

Social  networking  is  gaining  lots 
of  attention  as  a  promising  but  still- 
nascent  technology  for  recruiting,  akin 
to  online  job  boards  of  10  years  ago. 
There  are  few  statistics  on  how  many 


companies  use  social  networking  for 
recruiting  or  how  many  hires  or  refer¬ 
rals  have  resulted  from  its  use,  but  Lisa 
Rowan,  an  analyst  at  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  research  firm  IDC,  says 
the  technology  could  gain  wide  accep¬ 
tance.  “As  individuals  increase  the 
seriousness  [of  job  searches]  and 
use  every  tool  available,  they  will  use 
[social  networking]  more,”  she  says. 

A  Natural  for  IT 

The  technology  is  used  across  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  industries  and  for  a  variety  of 
job  positions,  Rowan  says.  But  it  may 
be  most  popular  in  IT,  because  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  more  comfortable  with 
technology  than  people  in  other  fields. 

Moreover,  it  can  be  useful  for  find¬ 
ing  software  engineering-type  employ¬ 
ees  who  might  be  less  inclined  to  form 
networks  than  extroverted  sales  and 
marketing  types,  says  Mike  Ahearn, 
human  resource  partner  at  Boston- 
based  venture  capital  firm  Greylock 
Partners.  Ahearn  uses  Contact  Net¬ 
work  from  Contact  Network  Corp., 
also  in  Boston,  for  his  IT  recruiting  ef¬ 
forts.  He  says  it’s  a  good  way  to  find 
people  who  aren’t  actively  searching 
for  work  and  may  not  otherwise  come 
up  on  the  recruiter’s  radar  screen. 

Social  networking  applications  are 
deployed  across  a  corporation  to  comb 
through  e-mail  folders,  contact  data¬ 
bases  and  other  corporate  content  to 
discover  who  within  the  company 
knows  someone  at  another  company. 

Using  data  mining  techniques  to  col¬ 


lect  information  such  as  job  titles,  for¬ 
mer  employers  and  colleges  attended, 
the  software  can  reveal  the  network  of 
acquaintances  that  exists  between  you 
and  someone  you  want  to  meet. 

Visible  Path,  from  Visible  Path  Corp. 
in  New  York,  can  weight  the  value  of 
relationships  by  calculating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  e-mails  sent  and  received  be¬ 
tween  parties  and  giving  more  weight 
to  e-mails  that  garnered  a  response. 

There  are  also  social  networking 
Web  sites  that  specialize  in  business 
relationships,  including  Linkedin  from 
Linkedin  Corp.,  ZeroDegrees  from 
ZeroDegrees  Inc.  and  Ryze  from  Ryze 
Ltd.  In  these  online  communities, 
members  send  messages  inviting  peo¬ 
ple  they  know  to  join  the  site,  creating 
a  network  of  people  they  know  and 
from  whom  they  can  request  introduc¬ 
tions  to  people  they  don’t  know.  These 
sites  are  used  to  recruit,  find  refer¬ 
ences,  make  sales  and  otherwise 
secure  business  connections. 

Recruiters  use  social  networking  to 
find  people  and  check  references.  For 
instance.  Contact  Network  helps  re¬ 
cruiters  identify  job  candidates  who 
are  known  by  other  recruiters  in  their 
firm.  “If  you  can  get  [people  you 
know]  to  refer  candidates,  you  wind  up 
with  a  candidate  pool  from  which  you 
are  far  more  likely  to  get  a  finalist,” 
says  Ahearn. 

Juliet  Flint,  a  partner  at  venture  capi¬ 
tal  firm  Kleiner,  Perkins,  Caufield  & 
Byers  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  agrees. 

Flint  is  responsible  for  recruiting  for 
companies  in  Edeiner,  Perkins’  invest¬ 
ment  portfolio.  She  has  a  personal 
database  of  about  10,000  people,  but 
counting  her  partners’  contacts,  she 
has  a  network  of  about  170,000.  With 
Visible  Path,  she  and  her  partners  can 
find  valuable  connections  they  would 
not  otherwise  be  aware  of,  she  says. 


BENEFITS  IN  REVERSE 


Downsides 

Social  networking  technology  is  still  so 
new  that  its  potential  is  anyone’s  guess. 
Geoffrey  Hyatt,  CEO  of  Contact  Net¬ 
work,  thinks  that  it’s  valuable  primarily 
when  filling  mid-  to  high-level  posi¬ 
tions.  “Entry-level  candidates  haven’t 
built  up  their  networks,  so  you  can’t 
find  them,”  he  says. 

And  its  value  is  only  as  good  as  your 
own  employees’  relationships.  Some 
observers  note  that  “A”  players  are 
more  likely  to  know  other  “A”  players. 
If  you  use  an  internal  platform  like  Vis¬ 
ible  Path  or  Contact  Network  and  your 
company  is  filled  with  “B”  players,  you 
will  be  networking  mostly  with  other 
“B”  players. 

A  company’s  size  also  matters.  A 
very  small  company  is  unlikely  to  have 
much  of  a  network  if  it  relies  entirely 
on  an  internal  application;  it  might  do 
better  using  a  public  site.  Hyatt  says 
he’s  seen  companies  successfully  de¬ 
ploy  a  private  network  with  as  few  as 
50  employees,  but  200  to  300  is  usually 
the  minimum. 

Cost  is  another  consideration.  It 
doesn’t  cost  anything  to  join  Linkedin, 
but  posting  a  job  costs  $95.  Contact 
Network  costs  $30,000  to  $100,000, 
depending  on  the  company’s  size. 

Social  networking  technology  is  no 
panacea  for  all  of  the  challenges  of 
finding  IT  workers,  but  it  does  offer 
the  prospect  of  greatly  expanding  your 
network  and  introducing  you  to  both 
candidates  and  references  you  would 
otherwise  miss.  O  56747 


Horowitz  is  a  freelance  business  and 
technology  writer  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Contact  him  at  alan@ahorowitz.com. 
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the  first  MFP  to  guarantee 
80  smiles  per  minute. 


Here's  reliability;  security,  and  speed  you'll  really  appreciate. 

From  printing,  copying  and  scanning  to  advanced  finishing  Industry  Analysts  Inc.  Our  200-sheet  dual  scan  technology 
and  paper  handling,  the  KM-8030  optimizes  productivity  reduces  your  input  time  accurately  and  consistently 
and  simplifies  your  work  life.  So  much,  it's  no  surprise  that  -  33%  more  than  any  other  system  in  its  class!  In  addition, 
we've  received  numerous  MFP  technology  and  reliability  our  advanced  KYOcapture  technology  can  simply  capture, 
awards;  including  the  Most  Reliable  Copier/MFP  honor  from  process  and  route  your  documents  right  from  the  device. 
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IP  Telephony  Plans 


At  what  stage  is  your  company 
in  the  adoption  of  IP  telephony? 


BARBARA  GOMOLSKI 

Slouching  Toward 
A  Flatter  World 


Fully  deployed/in  production 

1 20% 


Upgrade  underway 

|1% 


No  plans 


26% 


Don't  know 

|1% 


What  is  the  most  important  factor 
you  consider  while  acquiring  voice 
and  video  over  IP? 

Reliability 


Cost 

Security 

Manageability 

■I  7% 

Scalability 

■16% 

Compatibility 
■  4% 
Availability 


24% 


Other/Don't  know 

■I  5% 


What  is  the  largest  obstacle  to 
acquiring  voice  and  video  over  IP? 

Cost 


28% 


Reliability 


Manageability 

■^Q 11% 

Scalatality 

■1?% 

Security 

■16% 

Compatibility 
■  5% 
Availability 

13% 

Other/Don't  know 

1 10% 


NOTE:  PERCENTAGES  MAY  NOT  TOIAL 100  BECAUSE 
OF  ROUNDING 

BASE;  653  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  DECISIONMAKERS 
AT  NORTH  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  COMPANIES 
(EUROPEAN  RESPONSES  EXCUIOED) 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  ALREADY  DONE  SO,  you 

should  run  out  and  get  Thomas  L.  Friedman’s 
bestseller,  The  World  is  Flat  (Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux,  2005).  It’s  a  rare  business  book  —  one 
that’s  hard  to  put  down.  If  you’re  like  me,  you’ll 
go  through  it  in  a  couple  days. 


Friedman,  a  columnist 
for  The  New  York  Times, 
describes  how  the  global 
playing  field  has  been  lev¬ 
eled  by  companies’  ability 
to  take  work  anywhere 
around  the  world.  In  this 
“flat”  world,  innovators 
don’t  have  to  leave  their 
native  lands  to  thrive. 

In  a  nontechnical  style, 
the  author  shows  how  IT 
breakthroughs  such  as 
open-source,  global  net¬ 
works,  Web  browsers  and 
search  engines  have  driven 
the  world  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  flat. 

Friedman  takes  readers  on  a  fasci¬ 
nating  journey  into  companies  on  both 
ends  of  the  global  supply  chain  — 
from  Dell  Inc.  in  Round  Rock,  Texas, 
to  Infosys  Technologies  Ltd.,  in  Banga¬ 
lore,  India.  He  paints  a  picture  of  a 
world  where  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  will  have  to  run  even  faster  to 
remain  competitive. 

While  this  isn’t  a  book  about  off¬ 
shore  outsourcing,  that  topic  is  dis¬ 
cussed  extensively.  According  to 
Friedman,  offshore  outsourcing  for  IT 
and  other  services  isn’t  a  fad.  Rather, 
we’ve  just  seen  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
In  a  flat  world,  knowledge  work  will 
continue  to  be  jettisoned  to  areas  of 
the  globe  that  have  large  pools  of  edu¬ 
cated  workers  and  relatively  low  labor 
rates. 

For  example,  Friedman  describes 


how  many  U.S.-based  ac¬ 
counting  firms  are  now 
offshoring  the  routine 
preparation  of  tax  returns 
to  places  such  as  India. 

The  U.S.  CPAs  are  then 
able  to  spend  more  time 
with  clients  on  issues  like 
financial  planning. 

Describing  the  Inevitable 

Friedman  doesn’t  come 
across  as  pro-offshoring, 
and  this  isn’t  a  book  about 
why  offshoring  is  great. 
Rather,  he  merely  takes 
the  position  that  the  trend 
is  inevitable. 

Some  U.S.  IT  professionals  may  not 
like  this  discussion  because  many  have 
already  seen  their  programming  jobs 
leave  our  shores.  In  Friedman’s  flat 
world,  the  offshoring  we’ve  seen  in  the 
IT  profession  is  merely  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come  in  many  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Any  individual  with  skills  that 
can  be  easily  outsourced  lacks  job  se¬ 
curity  in  a  flat  world.  But  as  Friedman 
puts  it,  “When  the  world  goes  flat  — 
and  you’re  feeling  flattened  —  reach 
for  a  shovel  and  dig  inside  yourself. 
Don’t  try  to  build  walls.” 

The  point  he’s  making  is  that  when 
your  job  tasks  can  be  outsourced,  fig¬ 
ure  out  something  else  to  do  that  can’t 
be  so  easily  done  elsewhere. 

As  an  example,  Friedman  discusses 
a  photographer  friend  who  had  to 
adapt  when  the  world  of  photography 
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went  digital.  It’s  a  pretty  fascinating 
story  that  illustrates  an  important 
point:  The  smartest  may  go  to  the 
head  of  the  class,  but  only  the  truly 
adaptable  survive  in  a  flat  world. 

Cold  Truths 

At  times,  Friedman’s  topics  may  make 
readers  a  bit  uncomfortable,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  section  where  he  gauges 
our  nation’s  ability  to  rise  to  the  new 
challenges  of  a  flat  world.  It’s  no  secret 
that  the  U.S.  is  lagging  behind  China, 
India  and  many  other  countries  in  its 
ability  to  graduate  students  with  sci¬ 
ence  and  math  degrees.  Friedman 
quotes  a  2004  National  Science  Board 
study  that  describes  the  troubling  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  training  to  become  scientists 
and  engineers  as  the  number  of  jobs 
requiring  science  and  engineering 
training  continues  to  grow.  He  also 
points  out  that  federal  funding  for  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering  research  (as  a 
share  of  gross  domestic  product)  de¬ 
clined  by  37%  between  1970  and  2004. 

Friedman  seems  to  believe  that  it 
will  take  a  certain  level  of  crisis  to 
shake  the  U.S.  into  action  to  improve 
the  global  competitiveness  of  its  work¬ 
force.  Otherwise,  it’s  looking  like  the 
flat  world  may  be  one  in  which  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  physics  is  awarded  to  a 
citizen  of  a  developing  nation  and  the 
next  Microsoft  is  based  in  China. 

But  Friedman  doesn’t  despair.  He 
points  to  the  space  race  with  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  in  1960s  as  an  example  of  a 
crisis  that  inspired  many  Americans 
to  pursue  degrees  in  science  and  math. 
But  even  if  the  country  as  a  whole 
rises  to  the  challenge,  the  flat  world 
will  no  doubt  be  a  difficult  place  for 
many  of  us.  O  56532 
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HP  PROLIANT  BL20p  G3  BLADE  SERVER 


with  ProLiant  Essentials  Management  Software 

■  Up  to  2  Intel®  Xeon™  Processors  (3.60GHV2MB)‘ 

•  High  density:  Up  to  48  servers  per  rack 

■  Rexible/Open:  Integrates  with  existing  infrastructure 

•  HP  Systems  Insight  Manager™:  Web-based  networked 
management  through  a  single  console 

■  Rapid  Deployment  Pack:  For  ease  of  deployment  and 
ongoing  provisioning  and  reprovisioning 

'  Integrated  Cisco  or  Nortel  switch  options 


The  HP  ProLiant  BL20p  G3  blade  server  with  the  Intel  '  Xeon'“  Processor  simplifies  server  management.  In  fact,  it's 
so  simple,  you  can  even  manage  it  remotely  through  leading  Web  browsers  using  HP  iLO  technology.  And 
not  only  is  it  simple  to  manage,  it's  also  simple  to  monitor  and  set  up.  It  all  starts  with  the  Rapid  Deployment  Pack, 
giving  you  an  automated  setup  process  to  configure  and  deploy  servers  at  high  volume  and  a  rapid  pace. 
Then  HP  Systems  Insight  Manager™  gives  you  a  real-time  overview  of  system  performance,  even  alerting  you 
to  potential  problems  before  they  occur.  Plus,  you  can  bundle  it  with  the  HP  StorageWorks  MSAlSOOcs  to  make 


storing  your  data  simple,  scalable  and  affordable.  So  with  HP,  you  get  more  expertise  before  you  buy,  more 
technology  when  you  do  and  more  support  after.  Wherever  you  happen  to  be. 


HP  STORAGEWORKS  MSAlSOOcs 


Get  2TB  of  Storage  Free  ($2,800  Value)’ 

■  Up  to  24TG  of  capacity  (96  250GB  SATA  drives) 

•  Up  to  16TB  of  capacity  (56  300GB  SCSI  drives) 

•  Ability  to  mix  SCSI  and  Serial  ATA  enclosures 
for  greater  flexibility 

'  2GB/1GB  Fibre  connections  to  host 


Download  a  free  IDC  white  paper 

Reducing  Total  Cost  of  Ownership 
Through  the  Use  of  Blade  Systems. 

Save  $750  instantly 

on  a  blade  enclosure  solution? 

See  Web  site  (or  details. 
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SArtART  ADVICE  >  SArtART  TECHNOLOGY  >  SArtART  SERVICES 
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Calf  1-877-342-1779 
Click  hp.com/go/bladesmagl9 
Visit  your  local  reseller 


I.IntelSrxjtTiberingisnotarneasurefnentofhigherperforrnatx*.  2.  Receive  up  to  2TBot  storage  tree  vrithpurctiase  of  HP  StorageWcxIcIWxiularSiTiart  Array  ISOfts  devices.  Offer  valid  through  10/31/05. 3.  Save  $750  in^^  Ort*  atd 

through  10/31 /05.A1  otters  avaiaUefrorn  HP  Direct  arx)  participating  resellers.  Prices  shown  are  HP  Direct  prices,  are  subject  to  change  and  do  rxXirxAxle  applicable  state  ard  local  sales  tax  or  shipping  to  recipient’s 
represent  exact  configuratioris  priced.  Associated  values  represent  HP  published  list  price.  Intel,  Intel  Inside,  the  Intel  Inside  ijgo  and  Intel  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidi^^ 
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The  Power  to  Know  why  other  Bl  vendors  have  arrived  too  late 
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WANT  PROOF? 

Hear  from  industry  experts, 
analysts  and  customers 
about  proven  successes  with 
SAS  Business  Intelligence. 


While  other  vendors  are  playing  catch-up  —  by  just  now  introducing  their  Bl  approaches  —  SAS 
continues  to  lead  the  way  in  the  business  intelligence  market.  When  you  consider  investing  in  or 
upgrading  your  current  Bl  software,  talk  to  SAS  about  our  proven  successes. 

o  Unmatched  Enterprise  Intelligence  Platform 
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j  BetterManagement  LIVE 
I  Worldwide  Business  Conference 
I  Las  Vegas,  NV,  USA 
‘  October  26-27,  2005 
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m  Nearly  30  years  of  Bl  experience 
a  Undisputed  leader  in  business  analytics 
o  More  than  4  million  users  at  over  40,000  locations  worldwide 
■  At  work  in  94%  of  FORTUNE  Global  500®  companies 
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go  Beyond  BP  at  www.sas.com/sasBI  •  Analyst  case  study 
V _ _ _ 1 
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Better  Decisions 

Tame  the  Bl  Jungie 

■ 

Beyond  ZIP  Codes 

A  little  bit  of  Bl  knowledge  can  be  more 

Multiple  Bl  reporting  tools 

When  geographic  information 

hazardous  than  helpful.  Cross-functional 

deliver  data  that’s  neither 

systems  meet  up  with  Bl  data,  iJTj 

communication  and  agreement  on  common 

timely  nor  accurate.  A 

the  new  capabilities  go  way  Ah 

terms  is  absolutely  essential,  says  Scott  Hicar, 

single  set  can  bring  order 

beyond  targeting  ZIP  codes. 

CIO  at  Maxtor.  Page  48 

to  the  chaos.  Page  54 

Page  56 

OGet  news  and  advice  at  our  Business 
Intelligence  Knowledge  Center: 
QuickLink  a4630  ■  www.computerworld.com 
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How  to  take 
your  business 
intelligence 
efforts  to  the 
next  level. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 
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usiness  intelligence  isn’t 
^really  a  technology  issue 
^anymore:  it’s  a  people 
'and  business  issue.  As 
Julia  King’s  article  in  this  special 
report  suggests  (page  48),  Bl  re¬ 
quires  people  to  figure  out  a  com¬ 
mon  language  (with  data  defini¬ 
tions),  learn  how  to  use  the  pow¬ 
erful  data  mining  tools  and  put 
aside  petty  politics 
and  power  squabbles 
so  they  can  share  in¬ 
formation. 

“Bl  has  little  to  do 
with  technology  and 
far  more  to  do  with 
your  understanding  of  business 
processes,"  says  Hap  Cluff,  direc¬ 
tor  of  IT  for  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

It’s  actually  possible  to  be  too 
successful  deploying  Bl  technol¬ 
ogy,  if  you  wind  up  with  a  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  disconnected  databases 
and  swamp  users  with  a  lot  of  out- 
of-context  information.  With  the 
help  of  this  special  report,  you  can 


avoid  or  solve  those  problems. 

The  No.  1  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  the  main  goal  is  not  to  install 
Bl  technology  but  to  help  people 
in  the  business  make  better  (read; 
more  profitable)  decisions. 

I  suspect  most  Bl  projects 
start  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  with 
a  decision  about  which  software 
package  to  buy.  Bad  idea.  The 
first  discussion 
should  be  purely 
business:  What  spe¬ 
cific  information 
would  help  us  be 
more  profitable?  In 
other  words,  figure 
out  your  business  destination  be¬ 
fore  figuring  out  how  you’re  going 
to  get  there.  As  Union  Pacific  CIO 
Jim  Bell  puts  it,  “Ideally,  you 
should  know  the  Bl  value  propo¬ 
sition  upfront.”  O  56612 

Mitch  Betts  is  executive  editor  at 
Computerworld.  (kintacthimat 
mitch_betts§computerworld.com. 
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IF  YOU’VE  SHOPPED  at  just  about 
any  big  box  retailer,  you’ve  likely 
experienced  the  high  hopes  and 
stinging  frustration  that  can  come 
with  knowing  up-to-the-minute  in¬ 
ventory  information.  “The  computer 
says  we  should  have  two  of  those,”  a 
clerk  informs  you.  And  then:  “I  just 
can’t  tell  you  where  they  are.  And  the 
system  won’t  let  me  order  more  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  we  already  have  them 
in  stock.” 

As  the  customer,  you  head  straight 
for  the  nearest  competitor. 

The  corporate  equivalent  goes 
something  like  this:  A  customer  calls 
to  order  $12,000  worth  of  goods. 
Checking  the  business  intelligence 
system,  the  service  rep  sees  that  the 
order  exceeds  the  customer’s  autho¬ 
rized  credit  limit  of  $10,000.  He  denies 
the  order,  and  his  company  loses  a 
long-standing  customer  —  who  heads 


straight  for  the  nearest  competitor. 

What’s  going  on  here?  Putting  more 
accurate  and  timely  information  in  the 
hands  of  frontline  workers  is  supposed 
to  result  in  better  and  faster  business 
decisions.  But  as  it  turns  out,  a  little 
bit  of  knowledge  can,  and  often  does, 
prove  to  be  more  hazardous  than  help¬ 
ful,  experts  say. 

In  some  cases,  workers  are  granted 
access  to  data  but  aren’t  given  any 
helpful  information  about  how  to  use 
it  to  make  good  business  decisions.  In 
other  cases,  data  is  distributed  but  de¬ 
cision-making  authority  is  not,  often 
forcing  frontline  workers  into  being 
little  more  than  the  bearers  of  bad 
news.  All  the  while,  companies  are 
rapidly  embracing  BI  as  a  key  tool  for 
making  more  and  more  day-to-day 
business  decisions.  Here  are  five  not- 
so-obvious  pitfalls  to  avoid. 

Continued  on  page  50 


A  little  bit  of  BI  knowledge  can 
be  more  hazardous  than  helphil. 
Here  are  five  not-so-obvious 
pitfalls  to  avoid  By  Julia  King 
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CO  M  PA  N  Y  T  H  AT 

DOESN'T  WANT  TO 

TALK  TO  YOU 

ABOUT  STORAGE 


INSTEAD,  WE  WANT  TO  TALK  ABOUT  YOUR  APPLICATIONS. 
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Storage. 

lit  their  storage  products,  and 
^'understand  that  it's  not  about  us, 


Hcations — strategic  applications  that  are 
“we've  taken  a  strategic  approach  to  stor- 
r  us*  data.  We  call  them  Application  Optimized 

■ 

you  manage  complex  issues  like  Infrastructure  sim- 
I  budneis  comimiltK  and  incbide  software  tools  for  storage 


management;  data  replication,  and  data  moveriTent; 
tiered  storage  systems. 

All  told.  Application  Optimized  Storage  solutions  ihea^ 

IT  runs  better.  And  ultimately,  your  business  ruri 
mitment  to  being  your  Partner  Beyond  liechS&k 

We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  your] 

To  learn  more  about  Application  ObdrniZ^^ 

Storage  solutions  and  gq^titToad; 
white  paper,  visit  us  at  “ " 
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Continued  from  page  48 

Lost  in  Translation 

The  absence  of  a  single  set 
of  definitions  for  business 
events  throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  No.  1  cause  of  BI  break¬ 
downs,  experts  say.  Without  a  common 
language,  confusion  is  inevitable,  says 
Scott  Hicar,  CIO  at  hard  disk  manufac¬ 
turer  Maxtor  Corp.,  which  has  been 
running  an  enterprise  corporate  data 
warehouse  since  1998. 

Inventory  is  a  prime  example.  If  a 
warehouse  manager  includes  scrap 
and  obsolete  equipment  in  the  count 
and  the  sales  department  doesn’t,  there 
is  absolutely  no  way  that  inventory 
data  can  be  accurate. 

Financial  information  is  another  ex¬ 
ample.  At  Milpitas,  Calif.-based  Max¬ 
tor,  the  finance  organization  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  financials,  but  it’s  the 
supply  chain  group  that  actually  trans¬ 
acts  most  of  the  financial  information. 
That  makes  cross-functional  commu¬ 
nication  and  agreement  on  common 
terms  essential.  Hicar  says  it’s  an  ongo¬ 
ing  process  that  requires  vigilance, 
since  business  is  continually  evolving 
and  changing.  “I  don’t  see  a  point 
where  we  say,  ‘Oh,  good,  that’s  done.’  ” 
Darren  Taylor,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  access  at  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Kansas  City,  says  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  ensure  data  consisten¬ 
cy  is  to  create  a  single  BI  team  com¬ 
prised  of  technical  experts  from  IT  and 
business  people  from  various  divisions 
or  departments.  Over  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  Blue  Cross  has  combined  pa¬ 
tient,  claims  and  membership  data 
from  three  systems  into  a  single,  inte¬ 
grated  data  warehouse.  This  provides 
users  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  all 
data  on  an  individual  patient  or  claim. 

“Before,  we  had  12  people  in  IT  on 
the  technical  side  building  the  data 
warehouse,  and  we  had  20  business  an¬ 
alysts  in  the  business  units  who  pulled 
the  data.  Now,  we  have  a  division  of  31 
people  who  create  synergy  between  IT 
and  business.  Creating  an  organization 
or  division  dedicated  to  BI  is  essen¬ 
tial,”  he  says. 

Stranding  Frontline  Workers 

In  marketing  their  BI  and  ana¬ 
lytic  tools  as  intuitive,  user- 
friendly  and  easy  to  use,  too 
many  software  vendors  have  planted 
the  false  impression  that  there  is  no 
learning  curve  associated  with  BI,  says 
Lisa  Owider,  a  principal  at  Knights- 
bridge  Solutions  LLC,  a  Chicago-based 
services  firm  specializing  in  BI  imple¬ 
mentations. 


BI  has  little 
to  do  with 
technology  and 
far  more  to  do  with 
your  understand¬ 
ing  of  business 
processes. 

HAP  CLUFF,  DIRECTOR  OF  IT, 

CITY  OF  NORFOLK,  VA. 


In  many  cases,  the  BI  software  itself 
may  indeed  be  easy  to  navigate,  yet 
users  have  no  idea  how  it  can  be 
tapped  to  actually  change  and  improve 
the  way  they  do  business,  she  says. 
“What  we  see  over  and  over  again  are 
companies  that  give  out  all  this  access 
to  data  but  don’t  tell  users  how  they’re 
empowered  to  use  it,”  Owider  says. 

An  example  is  an  international  retail 
chain  whose  store  managers  receive  a 
profit-and-loss  statement  every  month. 
Owider  is  training  these  managers  how 
to  dig  deeper  to  resolve  problems  that 
show  up  on  the  statements.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  labor  expenses  are  particularly 
high  one  month,  a  store  manager  has 
access  to  data  that  tells  them  who 
worked  and  when,  how  many  hours 
they  worked,  how  much  overtime  they 
put  in,  who  called  in  sick,  even  what 
the  weather  was  like.  All  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  in  the  system.  Training  users 
to  find  it,  make  comparisons,  discover 
patterns  and  initiate  changes  is  what’s 
needed,  she  says. 

When  BI  was  first  being  deployed, 
the  key  was  enabling  senior  executives 
to  make  better  long-term  business  de¬ 
cisions,  Owider  says.  Today,  it’s  about 
empowering  frontline  workers  to  make 
decisions  and  changes  around  every¬ 
day  events. 


Drowning  in  Data 

Giving  users  access  to  lots  of 
data  without  setting  concrete 
BI  goals  usually  results  in  a 
lot  of  meandering  through  out-of-con- 
text  information,  wasting  both  time 
and  money.  Ideally,  you  should  know 
the  BI  value  proposition  upfront,  says 
Union  Pacific  Corp.  CIO  Jim  Bell. 

For  example,  the  Omaha-based 
transportation  company  has  two  goals 
when  it  tracks  and  collects  cell  phone 
data,  including  information  about  car¬ 
riers’  service  plans  and  pricing,  the 
number  of  cell  minutes  each  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  employee  uses  and  where  and 


when  they  call.  The  first  goal  is  to  low¬ 
er  overall  cell  phone  costs.  The  second 
is  to  transform  all  employees  into  “in¬ 
telligent  buyers,”  says  Bell. 

Before  turning  to  BI,  Union  Pacific 
put  employees  in  charge  of  their  own 
cell  phone  purchases,  requiring  them 
to  predict  how  many  cell  phone  min¬ 
utes  they  needed,  whether  they;  needed 
roaming  and/or  nationwide  service 
and  how  often  they  expected  to  travel. 
“These  are  all  questions  the  typical 
business  user  does  not  know  the  an¬ 
swer  to,”  notes  Bell.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of 
costly  purchases  were  made. 

Today,  Union  Pacific  still  lets  indi¬ 
viduals  and  departments  make  their 
own  cell  phone  choices.  But  it  provides 
them  with  detailed  data  along  with  a 
directive  to  use  the  information  to  re¬ 
duce  costs,  so  they  focus  solely  on  sav¬ 
ing  money  and  don’t  waste  time  track¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  cell  phone  plans. 

Bell  says  the  company  is  extending 
the  same  BI  goal  to  printing  costs  and 
vehicle  purchases.  The  BI  system 
tracks  cost  and  usage  information  on 
different  printers,  cars  and  trucks.  Em¬ 
ployees  make  their  purchasing  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  this  information  and 
their  individual  needs. 

“I’m  using  BI  to  really  understand 
what  value  we  as  a  company  derive 
from  different  assets,”  Bell  says.  “At  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  most  expensive  asset 
is  people,  and  if  people  can  be  involved 
in  lowering  the  costs  of  other,  less  in¬ 
telligent  assets,  it  helps  preserve  their 
jobs.  That’s  the  value  proposition.” 

Paralyzed  by  Procedures 

“BI  has  little  to  do  with  tech¬ 
nology  and  far  more  to  do 
with  your  understanding  of 
business  processes,”  says  Hap  Cluff,  di¬ 
rector  of  IT  for  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
Cluff  learned  this  when  his  team  devel¬ 
oped  a  Web-based  BI  system  that  auto¬ 
mates  what  had  been  a  complicated 
and  time-consuming  process  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  city  building  permit.  Users 
across  various  departments  involved  in 
the  review  and  approval  process  were 
given  electronic  access  to  all  applica¬ 
tion  documentation.  The  new  system 
cut  the  decision-making  process  from 
19  days  to  three. 

All  was  going  well  until  the  city 
council  mandated  that  a  design  review 
committee  see  all  building  plans  be¬ 
fore  the  city  issued  a  permit.  After  that, 
the  IT  team  noticed  that  the  length  of 
the  permit  decision  process  began  to 
creep  back  up.  Cluff  subsequently 
learned  that  the  new  design  review 
committee  met  only  once  a  week  and 
that  clerks  were  physically  driving 


plans  to  the  downtown  office  where 
the  board  met.  This  added  days  to  the 
process.  So  Cluff  and  his  team  took 
digital  photos  of  building  plans  and  in¬ 
corporated  them  into  the  automated  BI 
system,  bringing  permit  application 
times  back  down  to  three  days. 

This  example  illustrates  a  point  that 
IDC  analyst  Henry  Morris  says  he 
makes  repeatedly  to  CIOs:  “Just  having 
information  is  not  automation.  Auto¬ 
mation  is  around  a  workflow  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  steps.”  BI  technology 
has  to  fit  hand  in  glove  with  business 
processes,  which  must  be  reviewed 
and  often  changed. 

Petty  Politics 

Distributing  data  more  widely 
has  a  democratizing  effect 
that’s  sure  to  upset  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  —  or  perceived  power 
—  especially  in  very  hierarchical  orga¬ 
nizations.  “It  drives  the  level  of  trans¬ 
parency,  and  that  can  be  disconcerting 
to  some  folks.  Giving  people  more  in¬ 
formation  ensures  that  they’ll  ask  more 
questions,”  says  Stephen  Zander,  vice 
president  of  enterprise  business  intel¬ 
ligence  service  at  McKesson  Corp.,  a 
health  care  services  company  in  San 
Francisco. 

But  getting  past  internal  turf  battles 
can  pay  off  handsomely.  “If  you’re  sit¬ 
ting  with  a  customer  hoping  to  do  a 
$5  million  deal,  you  might  discover  the 
customer  is  already  in  the  hole  to 
McKesson  for  $20  million  and  120 
days,”  Zander  says.  “The  flip  side  is 
if  you  are  presenting  to  a  division  of 
a  large  customer  and  the  deal  doesn’t 
look  like  it’s  terribly  much.  Then  you 
see  that  customer  does  lots  of  business 
overall  with  McKesson.  It  makes  all 
the  difference.”  The  data  that  Mc¬ 
Kesson  aggregates  and  distributes 
includes  information  about  sales 
across  multiple  product  categories 
as  well  as  data  about  customer  and 
supplier  relationships. 

“The  goal  is  to  reach  a  point  with  BI 
where  people  can  make  choices  with 
an  understanding  of  the  impact  their 
choice  has  beyond  themselves,”  says 
Zander.  “Typically,  they’re  making  a 
decision  that  could  have  consequences 
for  the  rest  of  McKesson,  so  the  more 
information  they  have,  the  better  the 
decision  McKesson  gets.”  O  56037 


SPEED  THE  FEED 


With  business  intelligence  tools  playing  an  increasingly 
prominent  role  in  operational  decision-making,  many 
companies  are  finding  that  they  need  to  update  their  data 
warehouses  more  frequently  than  weekly,  or  even  nightly 
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WELCOME  TO 
SOMEDAY. 


Business  Intelligence  made  a  promise:  to  make  it  simple  for  everyone  to  use  information  to  make 
better  decisions.  But,  given  your  complex  IT  infrastructure,  the  reality  of  getting  a  single  BI  standard 
in  place  across  the  company  has  been  anything  but  simple.  Until  now. 

Introducing  Cognos  8  Business  Intelligence,  the  one  solution  built  to  break  down  the  barriers  limiting 
BI’s  potential.  With  a  complete  Web  Services-based  SOA.  A  simple  browser-based  interface.  A  full  range 
of  BI  capabilities  —  reporting,  analysis,  scorecarding,  dashboarding  and  more  —  all  in  a  single  product 
and  on  a  single  architecture.  And  the  BI  foundation  for  companies  demanding  a  simpler  path  to  a  complete 
performance  management  system. 

It’s  everything  BI  promised  to  be.  And  now,  it’s  here. 

Learn  more  today  at  cognos.com/simple 

COGNOS  8  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE. 
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Many  companies  are  eager  to  make  sure 
data  gathered  from  business  intelligence 
tools  gets  into  the  right  hands.  Although 
the  power  user  normally  gets  the  benefit, 
the  real  value  is  in  pushing  BI  data  out 
to  frontline  workers  for  operational  decision-making 
and  up  to  executives  for  strategic  adjustments  in  the 
direction  of  the  business. 

However,  to  successfully  obtain  the  “one  version 
of  the  truth”  needed  to  exploit  BI  data  for  decisions 
that  might  affect  daily  operations,  many  companies 
find  they  must  first  eliminate  multiple  redundant  BI 
tools  and  instead  embrace  a  standard  set  of  tools. 

Five  years  ago,  for  example,  Del  Monte  Foods  Co. 
began  an  assessment  of  its  BI  and  analytic  tools  to 
determine  the  company’s  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  develop  an  approach  for  enterprise  BI.  The  San 
Francisco-based  company  found  it  had  six  different 


query  and  reporting  tools,  says  Andy  Wojewodka, 

Del  Monte’s  director  of  business  systems  and  deci¬ 
sion  support.  “It  was  almost  like  whatever  package 
that  addressed  transactional  systems  had  a  reporting 
tool  bolted  onto  it,”  he  says.  “People  were  going  off 
and  developing  their  own  reports.  There  wasn’t  any 
cohesiveness,  and  we  ended  up  with  numerous  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  truth.” 

In  late  2004,  Del  Monte  decided  to  use  Cognos 
Inc.’s  Cognos  Enterprise  BI  tools  for  business  and 
production  reporting  and  data  analysis.  In  May,  the 
company  rolled  out  the  first  phase  of  its  Cognos 
deployment  to  sales,  marketing  and  finance  users 
for  a  project  to  enable  trade  spending  analysis.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  company  will  have  600  users 
on  the  system,  Wojewodka  says. 

Del  Monte  has  built  a  single  Oracle  enterprise  data 
warehouse  with  information  to  support  BI  inquiries 
companywide.  In  addition,  the  company  has  layered 
Cognos  analytics  on  top  of  the  warehouse  to  provide 
interactive  dashboards  for  executives. 

“'The  business  owner  has  a  dashboard  available 
where  they  can  assess  how  they  are  trending  and 
then  can  quickly  link . . .  with  additional  information 
to  answer  questions  they  may  have  so  they  can  take 
action,”  Wojewodka  says. 

From  Manual  to  Meaningful 

Like  many  other  companies,  Cross  Country  Health¬ 
care  Inc.  needed  to  standardize  BI  in  order  to  bolster 
visibility  and  interpret  data  generated  by  different 
back-end  transactional  systems.  Before  standardizing 
on  Business  Objects  SA’s  XI  platform  earlier  this 
year.  Cross  Country  was  using  tools  from  Cognos, 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  other  vendors  to  perform  queries 
in  silos  based  on  the  platform,  says  Kip  Vann,  CIO  of 
the  Boca  Raton,  Fla.-based  medical  staffing  company. 

“It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to  get  anything  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  business,  [and]  every  request  required 
manual  intervention  with  spreadsheets,”  he  says. 

“We  couldn’t  get  a  full  view  of  the  customer.” 

Although  Cross  Country  hasn’t  completed 
projections  of  its  return  on  investment  from  the 
standardization,  Vann  says  60%  of  requests  to  the 
company’s  IT  department  require  information  re¬ 
porting.  The  company  has  consolidated  its  support 
staff  around  XI,  which  justifies  the  cost  of  the  soft¬ 
ware,  he  adds. 

Pearl  River  Resort,  which  operates  a  resort  and 
casino  in  Mississippi,  uses  a  Unix-based  system 
to  track  slot-machine  activity  and  an  IBM  AS/400 
system  to  track  other  guest  gaming  habits;  different 
databases  track  guest  buying  behavior  at  its  water 
park,  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Before  turning  to  a  BI  system  from  Cary,  N.C.- 
based  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  the  company  was  using 
AS/400  querying  tools  or  Access  databases  coimect- 
ed  to  source  tables  to  generate  reports  about  guest 
behavior,  says  Jason  York,  director  of  database  mar¬ 
keting  and  special  projects  at  the  Choctaw,  Miss.- 
based  company. 

“To  get  information  on  our  guests  from  a  gaming 
standpoint  was  very  labor-intensive  and  required  a 
lot  of  technical  knowledge  about  the  different  opera¬ 
tional  systems,”  York  says.  “’There  were  performance 
issues  with  regard  to  getting  at  the  data.  Everybody 
was  looking  for  specific  information  that  was  unique 


Tame 

BI 

Jungle 


A  single  set  of 
BI  reporting  tools 
can  bring  order 
to  the  chaos. 

By  Heather  Havenstein 


1.  BuiM  a  strong  case  for  displacing  existbig  tools. 

2.  &iid  trust  betvveen  users  and  tiw  IT  department 

>  3.  Deimiop  tool  preference  based  on  concrete 
selection  crfteria. 

4.  Create  an  acquisition  process  that  tec|ubes 
approval  from  a  BI  competency  center  before 
buying  new  BI  licenses. 

5.  E^b^  internal  user  groups  to  help  promote 
standard  tools. 

6.  If  users  re^  to  cooperate,  introduce  a  BI 
usage  policy. 

7.  Prove  to  the  bt^ivres  on  a  recurring  ba^  that 
its  needs  can  be  met  with  standard  tools. 
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to  their  area,  and  more  and  more  questions  began 
to  arise.”  Since  launching  the  SAS  tools,  Pearl  River 
has  reduced  the  time  it  takes  to  answer  a  simple 
query  about  guest  behavior  from  several  weeks  to 
one  day,  he  adds. 

Smooth  Transition 

The  cost  and  complexity  of  maintaining  multiple  BI 
tools  is  the  main  driver  for  most  organizations  to  con¬ 
solidate,  notes  Dan  Vessett,  an  analyst  at  IDC.  How¬ 
ever,  enterprises  need  to  be  aware  that  the  biggest 
obstacle  to  standardizing  is  end-user  reluctance  to 
give  up  tools  they  are  accustomed  to  using,  he  adds. 

“One  way  to  get  around  that  is  to  make  sure  the 
new  interface  matches  exactly  or  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble  whatever  end  users  were  used  to  seeing  in  their 
old  applications,”  he  says. 

But  for  those  companies  that  have  successfully 
migrated  to  a  single  tool  set,  the  benefits  can  be 
substantial.  For  example.  La  Petite  Academy  Inc., 
a  Chicago-based  company  that  operates  650  pre¬ 
schools,  has  been  able  to  lower  its  labor  costs  by  10% 
to  20%  since  replacing  reporting  tools  included  in  its 
AS/400  and  SQL  and  Access  databases  with  an  enter¬ 
prise  BI  system  from  Information  Builders  Inc. 

Before  using  WebFocus,  the  company’s  IT  staff 
had  to  monitor  multiple  reports,  since  the  company 
imported  financial  and  operational  field  data  from 
each  location,  says  Chuck  Mason,  La  Petite’s  senior 
business  intelligence  analyst. 

“It  was  difficult  for  our  operational  staff  to  coordi¬ 
nate  efforts  when  issues  occurred,”  he  says.  “Our  so¬ 
lution  was  to  provide  a  simple  daily  report  that  mon¬ 
itors  and  provides  updates  on  our  nightly  import 
processes  from  all  our  academies.  This  provides  our 
staff  one  report  to  monitor  and  use  to  investigate  any 
outstanding  data  issues,  instead  of  having  to  track 
down  issues  across  several  machines  and  reports.” 

For  many  companies,  reducing  the  number  of  tools 
used  to  extract  data  from  back-end  systems  is  a  key 
step  toward  relying  on  BI  as  a  mission-critical  appli¬ 
cation.  And  though  they  might  encounter  user  resis¬ 
tance  along  the  way,  those  that  persevere  have  found 
the  benefits  of  reduced  cost  and  complexity  worth 
the  effort.  0  55912 
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Bevond 


Geographic  information  systems 
are  taking  business  intelligence 
data  to  a  whole  new  level 

ByGaryKAnthes 


COMPANIES  HAVE  USED  geographic  information 
for  years  to  help  decide  which  ZIP  codes  to 
target  in  a  mailing,  which  sites  to  pick  for  new 
stores  and  how  to  plan  delivery  routes.  The 
geographic  information  systems  (GIS)  and  tools  to 
support  those  kinds  of  analyses  are  readily  available 
and  relatively  mature. 


But  now  the  most  advanced  practi¬ 
tioners  are  integrating  GIS  with 
mainstream  transaction-processing 
applications  and  databases,  incorpo¬ 
rating  sophisticated  location  data  in 
their  business  intelligence  analytics 
and  even  tapping  into  pools  of  un¬ 
structured  spatial  information.  And 
some  companies  are  finding  serendipi¬ 
tous  uses  of  geographic  information 
made  possible  by  the  marriage  of  BI 
and  GIS. 

Here’s  how  four  companies  are  push¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  BI/GIS  envelope: 


Site  Selection 
at  Staples  Inc. 

Staples  plans  to  open  95  new  stores 
this  year  after  considering  as  many 
as  5,000  sites.  Mistakes  are  costly  — 
closing  a  failed  store  can  set  the  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.-based  company  back 
$500,000  to  $1  million. 

The  office  supply  retailer  uses  GIS 
tools  from  Tactician  Corp.  in  Andover, 
Mass.,  combined  with  analytic  tools 
from  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C., 
Continued  on  page  58 


Choose  Your  Level  of  Service 


ESRi,  a  GIS  software  and  services  vendor,  says  even  large,  sophisticated  companies  often  start  at  the  low  end  of  the  BI  and  GIS  ladder.  They  progress  to  the  top  within  two  years. 


MARKET  SEGMENT: 

MARKET  SEGMENT: 

MARKET  SEGMENT: 

MARKET  SEGMENT: 

LOW  END 

A _ 

MIDRANGE 

MIXED  MODE 

HIGH  END 

_ 

TYPICAL  USERS 
Mom-and-pop  businesses,  real  es¬ 
tate  brokers,  insurance  agents  or 
regional  companies  that  serve  only 
a  small  geographic  area 

HOWITWORKS 
“Pay  by  report,”  Web-based  sub¬ 
scription  service.  User  enters  a 
location  (possible  store  site,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  and  gets  back  demographic, 
economic,  spending  and  other  in¬ 
formation  tor  that  site. 

typTcaLcost 

Service  is  $40  to  $75  per  report  or 
$925  to  $2,500  per  year. 


TYPICAL  USERS 
Analysts  in  the  regional  marketing  or 
real  estate  departments  of  nation¬ 
wide  retailers  or  hospitality,  grocery, 
insurance,  banking  or  real  estate 
companies 

HOWITWORKS 
User  has  desktop  6IS  software  for 
analyzing  sales,  profiling  customers, 
planning  marketing  campaigns  or 
selecting  sites. 

TYPICALCOST 

GIS  software  costs  $1,500  to  $3,500 
for  a  user.  Basic  nationwide  6IS  data 
ranges  from  $20,000  to  $60,000. 


TYPICAL  USERS 
National  companies  with  both  GIS 
analysts  and  users  without  GIS  or  IT 
expertise 

HOWITWORKS 
End  users  do  their  own  simple  GIS 
queries  but  go  to  experts  for  heavy- 
duty  GIS  analytics.  The  experts  have 
their  own  desktop  GIS  software,  while 
other  users  have  an  internally  hosted 
or  vendor-hosted  Web  service. 

WpicALCOsf 

Cost  varies  depending  on  capability  and 
data,  from  tens  of  thousands  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 


TYPICAL  USERS 
Large  retail  chains,  oil  companies, 
utilities,  insurance  companies 

HOWITWORKS 

Same  as  mixed  mods  but  includes 
significant  customization  and 
integration  with  other  business 
systems,  data  warehouses  and 
anaiytic  tools  for  BI.  GIS  is  part  of 
mainstream  business  processes. 

TYPICALCOST 

Users  make  a  one-time  investment 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 
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wanted  a  vendor  opinion,  Td  cail  a  vendor  up 


challenges  and  when  I  see  my  peer  talking  about 
technology  innovation,  it  has  much  more  weight. 

Steve  Bandrowezak,  VP  CIO,  DHL  Express 
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load,  manage  and  query  a  spatial 
database.  It  also  uses  an  ESRI 
product  for  delivering  geographic 
information  to  end  users  as  a  Web 
service. 

The  key  application,  called  Mar¬ 
ket  Focused  II,  imports  subscriber 
information  from  the  circulation 
system  and  creates  new  carrier 
routes  every  day  and  then  displays 
them  on  a  map.  Sales  reps  can  use 
the  maps  to,  for  example,  suggest 
to  a  grocery  chain  where  it  might 
best  target  its  inserts.  The  results 
are  sent  electronically  back  to  the 
circulation  system  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  order-entry  system. 

These  kinds  of  analyses  are 
computationally  arduous,  Parrilla 
warns.  Market  Focused  originally 
ran  on  desktop  PCs,  and  a  compli¬ 
cated  query  —  examining  a  three- 
mile  radius  around  each  of  85 
stores,  for  example  —  could  run 
for  more  than  eight  hours.  Now 
the  system  is  hosted  on  a  server 
and  accessed  by  a  Web  interface, 
and  a  user  can  run  the  same  query 
in  35  minutes,  she  says. 


Beer  and  Bl  at 
Hensley  &  Co. 

I  The  Phoenix-based  beer  distribu- 
I  tor  has  had  such  success  with  lo- 
I  cation-enhanced  BI  that  it  plans  to 
I  offer  the  information  to  its  cus- 
I  tomers,  along  with  the  brew. 

I  Hensley  has  for  some  years  used 
I  Margin  Minder  from  Salient  Corp. 

I  in  Horseheads,  N.Y.,  to  analyze 
I  sales  and  profit  margins  against 

I  variables  such  as  in-store  signage, 

I  displays,  shelf-space  utilization 

I  and  special  promotions.  These 

I  analyses  include  data  on  competi- 

I  tors,  as  well  as  supply  chain  data 
I  such  as  inventory  levels  and  deliv- 

I  ery  costs. 

I  Recently,  Hensley  installed  a 
I  new  Salient  product  called  Geo 

I  Minder  and  will  use  it  to  answer 
I  questions  such  as.  How  many  cus- 
I  tomers  are  in  this  area,  and  what 
I  are  the  delivery  costs  and  margins 

for  that  area?  What  customers  are 
near  a  baseball  field,  and  how  many 
sales  are  there  on  game  days?  How  do 
prices  in  this  neighborhood  compare 
with  those  of  competitors? 

Mark  Miller,  Hensley’s  sales  vice 
president,  said  the  company  will  share 
the  insights  gleaned  from  the  system 
with  its  customers  and  will  be  able  to 
offer  stores  advice  about  what  to  buy 
Continued  on  page  61 


Targeted  Ads  at 
The  Arizona  Republic 

The  Phoenix  newspaper  has  raised  the 
insertion  of  advertising  supplements 
to  an  art  form.  It  can,  for  example, 
specify  that  copies  of  the  paper  going 
to  any  single  ZIP  code,  street  or  cir¬ 
cumference  around  an  advertiser’s 
store  contain  a  particular  advertiser’s 


Continued  from  page  56 
to  help  it  select  store  sites.  The 
process  all  begins  with  a  real  es¬ 
tate  model  that  forecasts  weekly 
sales  or  potential  sales  by  ZIP 
code.  The  forecasts  drive  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  site  selection,  budget¬ 
ing,  labor  scheduling  and  market¬ 
ing  programs  such  as  direct-mail 
campaigns,  says  Alan  Gordon, 
director  of  sales  forecasting  at 
Staples,  which  now  has  GIS  tools 
in  a  half-dozen  departments. 

The  model  considers  some  30 
factors  that  affect  site  selection, 
including  obvious  ones  such  as 
the  presence  of  competitors  and 
the  demographics  of  the  local 
population.  “And  there  are  things 
we  put  into  our  model  that  other 
people  haven’t  learned  of  yet,” 
Gordon  says. 

He  says  Staples  hones  its  site- 
selection  acumen  by  using  SAS 
routines  to  correct  and  enhance 
the  geographic  data  that  it  buys 
from  external  parties. 

“The  more  we  work  in  this  area, 
the  more  we  find  problems  and 
correct  them,”  Gordon  says.  “We 
have  explicitly  tried  to  make  that 
a  competitive  advantage.” 

For  example,  Gordon  says,  com¬ 
mercial  databases  of  driving  times 
between  locations  allow  users  to 
vary  speeds  by  road  type,  but  the 
databases  don’t  take  into  account 
actual  local  traffic  densities.  Sta¬ 
ples  has  written  software  that  in¬ 
corporates  local  conditions,  so  it 
knows  how  long  it  takes  to  drive 
from  one  ZIP  code  to  another  lo¬ 
cation  through  intervening  ZIP 
codes  of  varying  traffic  density. 

GIS  and  BI  tool  vendors  are  col¬ 
laborating  to  integrate  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  so  users  don’t  have  to.  But 
the  Tactician  and  SAS  tools  aren’t 
yet  integrated,  and  Staples  passes 
files  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  companies’  tools  via  FTP.  But 
Gordon  says  Staples  is  building  its 
own  interface  to  allow  both  SAS 
and  Tactician  to  access  common 
DB2  or  Oracle  tables. 


Location-based  Decisions 


SITE  SELECTION  TOOLS  can  be  used  to  locate  a  potential  store  site,  analyze  surrounding  competi¬ 
tion,  evaluate  the  demographics  of  the  area,  assess  the  market  potential  around  the  new  site  and 
perform  drive-time  analyses  around  the  site. 
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THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  newspaper  uses  GIS  and  BI  to  help  advertisers  target  customers  within 
certain  distances  of  their  stores. 


insert.  Or  an  advertiser  might  specify 
that  it  wants  inserts  to  go  to  just  the 
500  subscribers  closest  to  each  of  its 
five  stores.  Or  it  might  ask  the  paper  to 
do  a  mailing  to  certain  nonsubscribers 
near  its  stores. 

A  seller  of  swimming  pool  supplies, 
for  example,  might  ask  for  its  ad  circu¬ 
lar  to  go  just  to  houses  near  his  store 
that  have  pools,  says  Karen  Parrilla,  a 


principal  analyst  at  the  newspaper.  “Or 
we  might  say  that  this  is  a  high-end 
pool  maintenance  company,  so  we’ll 
only  hit  pool  owners  with  a  household 
income  of  $175,000-plus.  It’s  very  pow¬ 
erful.  Before,  it  was  mostly  at  just  a 
ZIP  code  level,”  she  says. 

The  newspaper  uses  ArcGIS  tools 
from  Environmental  Systems  Research 
Institute  Inc.  in  Redlands,  Calif.,  to 
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DARWINIAN 

[Adapt  innovation  for  competitive  advantage.] 


INTRODUCING  HYPERION*  SYSTEM™  9 

Join  fellow  IT  professionals  and  business  innovators  for  a  live  video  webcast  October  11th,  featuring 
Geoffrey  Moore,  best-selling  author  of  Crossing  the  Chasm,  and  the  soon-to-be- released  Dealing  with  Darwin 
-  How  Great  Companies  Innovate  at  Every  Phase  of  their  Evolution.  Hear  Geoffrey  Moore  discuss  his  visionary 
strategies  on  channeling  innovation  for  competitive  advantage.  Watch  the  unveiling  of  the  first  truly 
integrated  BPM  solution,  bringing  together  market-leading  financial  applications  with  everything  you 
expect  from  a  BI  platform.  The  first  1,000  registrants  to  view  the  live  webcast  will  receive  a  copy  of 
Geoffrey  Moore’s  new  book. 
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Hyperion* 

VISIBILITY. 

PERFORMANCE. 

SUCCESS.™ 

Register  today  and  learn  about  competitive  innovation! 

Webcast  on  October  11,  2005  at  10:00AM  PDT.  www.hyperion.com/darwin 
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Passwords,  purchase  orders,  e-mails. 

All  flying  through  thin  air,  now  protected  through  thin  air. 
Cisco  self-managing  WLANs  let  you  give  freedom  to  users 
without  giving  up  control.  So  collaboration  happens 
from  conference  room  to  company  canteen. 

And  private  business  never  becomes  public  domain. 
For  more  on  Cisco  WLANs,  go  to 
cisco.com/poweredby. 
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Continued  from  page  58 
and  how  to  price  it  to  beat  local  com¬ 
petition. 

“We  could  say  to  a  convenience 
store,  ‘You’re  averaging  $2  a  case  [mar¬ 
gin],  but  within  five  miles  the  average 
is  $1.80  per  case.  But  their  case  [vol¬ 
ume]  is  20%  higher  and  they  are  taking 
more  money  to  the  bank.  So  you  are 
not  being  competitive  enough  to  bring 
customers  into  your  store,’  ’’  says 
Miller. 

“If  we  can  provide  better  informa¬ 
tion  to  our  customers  to  help  them, 
that  will  keep  us  a  step  ahead,”  says 
Karla  Dooley,  a  category  analyst  at 
Hensley.  “I  don’t  think  anyone  else  is 
doing  this  kind  of  geographic  stuff.” 


Structuring  Data  at 
an  Oil  Company 

A  Fortune  100  oil  company  has  been 
doing  conventional  BI  and  GIS  analysis 
on  structured  data  for  years.  “The 
thing  that’s  more 
of  a  challenge  is 
the  information 
that’s  embedded 
in  unstructured 
information  — 
in  work  products 
such  as  Word 
documents, 
spreadsheets, 

PDF  documents 
and  so  on  —  on 
servers  used  by 
workgroups,” 
says  a  manager 
at  the  company, 
who  asked  not  to 
be  identified. 

He  estimates 
that  his  company 
has  150TB  of 
such  informa¬ 
tion,  “and  it’s 
growing  rapidly.” 

In  fact,  there’s 
more  of  it  than 
conventional 
structured  data,  he  says. 

The  company  gets  at  the  unstruc¬ 
tured  data  using  GeoTagger  GIS  tools 
from  MetaCarta  Inc.  GeoTagger  trolls 
though  documents,  identifies  location- 
specific  names  and  tags  them  with 
standard  geographic  references  such 
as  latitude  and  longitude.  Then  the  oil 
company  can  produce  a  map  of  an  oil 
field  that  displays  wells  with  the  docu¬ 
ments  associated  with  each,  even  if  the 
well  has  been  named  and  described  in¬ 
consistently  across  systems  and  over 
time. 


“We  can  search  across  multiple 
repositories  that  come  from  different 
sources,”  says  the  manager.  “That 
could  be  technical  memos  written  by 
our  R&D  labs,  external  databases  or 
Web  content.  Being  able  to  search  all 
those  things  at  the  same  time  allows 
you  to  [get]  geographical  information 
from  across  the  world  and  filter  it 
down  to  your  specific  area  of  interest.” 

The  oil  company  also  found  that 
GeoTagger  could  help  it  bridge  its  own 
data  with  data  at  a  company  it  ac¬ 
quired.  “It  can  crawl  each  companies’ 
information  independently,  regardless 
of  its  structure,  and  use  that  as  a  unify¬ 
ing  framework,”  he  says.  “Then  you 
may  not  have  to  do  transformations 
into  standard  things,  you  can  leave  it 
unstructured.” 


The  Future 

Claudine  Bianchi,  marketing  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  MetaCarta,  says  companies 
will  find  gems 
when  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  data 
mining  to  the  un¬ 
structured  infor¬ 
mation  that 
makes  up  80% 
of  all  corporate 
data,  most  of 
which  contains 
geographic  infor¬ 
mation. 

More  subtly 
and  perhaps 
more  profoundly, 
Bianchi  says 
BI/GIS  systems 
will  eventually 
be  refined  and 
extended  to 
make  sense  of 
data  not  normal¬ 
ly  thought  of  as 
geographical  — 
the  locations  of 
electrical  plugs 
in  a  facilities 
management  system,  for  example. 

“Even  the  human  genome,”  she  says. 
“Every  gene  is  location-oriented,  and 
you  could  have  a  data  module  around 
each  thing  in  the  genome.” 

Meanwhile  David  Sonnen,  a  consul¬ 
tant  at  Framingham,  Mass.-based  re¬ 
search  company  IDG,  has  a  more 
somber  and  down-to-earth  prediction. 
“Data  quality  will  be  the  Achilles’  heel 
for  the  industry,”  he  says,  “especially  as 
we  start  to  see  spatial  data  integrated 
with  other  data.” 

Correctly  matching  location  data 


Data  quality 
will  be  the 
Achilles’  heel 
for  the 
industry. 

DAVID  SONNEN, 
CONSULTANT. 

■  DC 


from  different  sources  —  street  and 
building  data  from  external  sources 
with  customer  addresses  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  system,  for  example  —  can  be 
tricky.  Worse,  detecting  errors  can  be 
extremely  difficult,  never  mind  cor¬ 


recting  them,  says  Sonnen. 

Staples’  Gordon  seems  to  know  that 
already.  He  warns,  “There’s  a  limit  to 
what  you  can  do  with  GIS  technology 
and  how  much  you  want  to  trust 
maps.”  O  55797 
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ECHANiCALLY,  the  back¬ 
up  of  business  intelli¬ 
gence  data  is  easy.  More 
arduous  is  the  crafting  of 
cohesive  plans  to  protect 
strategic,  analytical  information  that 
drives  vital  business  decisions. 

There’s  good  news  for  executives 
worried  about  the  preservation  of  BI 
data.  Backup  utilities  are  bundled 
into  most  BI  products,  and  use  of 
these  functions  seldom  requires 
help  from  vendors  or  consultants. 

But  there’s  some  not-so-good 
news  as  well:  BI  backup  isn’t  auto¬ 
matic.  Instead,  corporate  officials  must  devote  ener¬ 
gy  to  key  data  collection  and  retention  decisions  that 
will  affect  backup  strategies  mightily. 

And  while  most  companies  that  have  embarked  on 
BI  projects  perform  at  least  some  backup,  the  largest 
companies  are  doing  less  BI  backup  because  their 
data  warehouses  are  so  big,  according  to  Gartner  Inc. 
analyst  Donald  Feinberg.  For  instance,  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.  reportedly  backs  up  almost  no  BI  data  be¬ 
cause  of  the  size  of  its  warehouses,  which  contain 
terabytes  of  data. 

“The  trouble  with  the  backup  of  BI  data  is  that  you 
are  forced  to  think  about  it,  whereas  with  transaction 
data,  you  aren’t,”  notes  Mayur  Raichura,  director  of 
information  systems  at  Long  &  Foster  Real  Estate 
Inc.  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Raichura  and  his  staff  are  now  sharpening  Long  & 
Foster’s  BI  data  collection  policies  —  moving  away 
from  initial  attempts  to  capture  metadata  about 
every  search  conducted  against  the  company’s  site.  If 
all  that  data  were  to  be  captured.  Long  &  Foster 
would  generate  more  than  30  million  rows  of  data  in 
a  single  year,  says  Raichura.  “How  fast  you  decide  to 
delete  —  or  not  to  delete  —  your  BI  data  and  how 
you  collect  this  information  will  impact  your  backup 
strategy,”  he  says. 


The  first  issue  to  think  through  is  whether  particu¬ 
lar  BI  data  sets  need  backing  up  at  all.  Consider  the 
company  that  loses  strategic  BI  data  that’s  factored 
only  into  high-level  decisions  made  at  quarterly  or 
annual  meetings.  It  might  be  fairly  easy  to  reproduce 
that  lost  data,  because  the  information  is  highly  ag¬ 
gregated  and  not  very  detailed,  according  to  Keith 
Gile,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 

On  the  other  hand,  tactical  and  operational  data 
feeds  more  immediate  decisions  and  likely  requires 
more-hearty  backup  measures.  “Tactical  decisions 
are  made  over  days  or  weeks  and  are  more  associat¬ 
ed  with  specific  business  cycles.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  BI  data  backup  is  necessary,”  says  Gile. 

Having  decided  where  to  focus  backup  efforts,  BI 
executives  should  then  begin  shaping  BI  data  mainte¬ 
nance  policies  into  sound  backup  strategies.  It’s  an 
effort  that  can  prove  challenging  for  even  the  most 
seasoned  organizations. 

“We  are  pretty  mature  in  this  area,”  says  Grant 
Felsing,  decision  support  manager  at  Briggs  &  Strat¬ 
ton  Corp.,  a  Milwaukee-based  engine  manufacturer. 


Experts  prescribe  the  following  good  habits  to  safe- 
guard  precious  Bi  data: 

1.  Decide  the  frequency  at  which  BI  data  will  be 
backed  up,  and  program  accordingly. 

2.  Make  top  officials  in  key  departments  aware  that 
BI  backup  is  crucial,  and  decide  whose  head  will  roll 
if  it  isn’t  done. 

3.  Be  consistent,  and  make  sure  naming  conven¬ 
tions  and  other  data  descriptors  are  uniform. 

4.  Factor  backup  into  major  BI  moves,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  new  storage-area  networks. 

5.  Realize  that  BI  backup  strategies  must  change 
with  data  collection  and  retention  policies. 


It’s  not  difficult 
to  do,  but  backing 
up  BI  data  takes 
time  and  effort. 
Without  it,  that 
hard-earned  data 
could  float  away. 
By  Jennifer 
Jones 
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“In  a  lot  of  the  conversations  I’ve  had  with  other 
companies.  I’ve  come  across  a  lot  of  blank  looks.” 

Briggs  &  Stratton’s  data  warehousing  infrastruc¬ 
ture  uses  Unix-based  servers  miming  software  from 
Cary,  N.C.-based  SAS  Institute  Inc.  to  churn  BI  data 
from  dozens  of  operational  sources  into  executive 
management  information.  Briggs  &  Stratton  gathers 
transactional  data  from  financial  documents  and 
backs  that  information  up  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Backing  up  this  BI  data  is  technically  simple  but 
is  no  rote  exercise.  “While  the  Unix  backup  tools 
are  pretty  thought-free,  you’ve  got  to  decide  on  the 
timing  of  the  backups  and  set  them  up  based  on  stan¬ 
dard  models  that  extract  data  from  various  sources,” 
says  Felsing. 

Be  Vigilant 

For  companies  with  less  BI  savvy,  there’s  also  the  risk 
that  BI  backup  routines  will  be  neglected.  “My  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  not  too  many  people  are  going  through 
these  exercises  because  they  are  so  new  to  ware¬ 
housing.  But  a  company  is  smart  not  to  overlook 
this,”  observes  Jody  Porrazzo,  director  of  econo¬ 
metric  risk  strategy  at  Apex  Management  Group  Inc., 
a  consulting  and  insurance  services  firm  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.  Apex  collects  metadata  and  uses  it  exten¬ 
sively  in  reporting  operations. 

Apex  is  deploying  a  new  SAS  BI  server,  and  back¬ 
up  functions  are  included  as  macros  in  the  system. 
“It’s  very  straightforward  and  very  simple,”  says 
Porrazzo. 

Specialized  BI  applications  aren’t  the  only  systems 
with  standard  backup  tools.  “These  are  standard  util¬ 
ities  among  hardware  and  software  vendors,”  says 
Gartner’s  Feinberg.  Major  vendors,  such  as  IBM,  in¬ 
clude  backup  functionality  to  safeguard  BI  data.  Prod¬ 
ucts  from  storage  vendors  such  as  Symantec  Corp.’s 
Veritas  unit,  EMC  Corp.  and  Storage  Technology  Corp. 
also  include  BI  backup  capabilities,  says  Feinberg. 

Although  the  tools  for  BI  backup  are  prevalent, 
proper  use  of  these  routines  isn’t.  “We  are  finding 
that  backups  are  being  done  infrequently  and  by  in¬ 
dividual  departments  that  don’t  have  the  understand¬ 
ing  or  discipline  that  IT  staffs  do,”  says  Gile.  “Most 
companies  realize  this  is  something  they  should  be 
doing.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  degree  of  casualness 
here.”  This  attitude  will  likely  change  as  BI  data  be¬ 
comes  more  mission-critical.  “Loss  of  this  data  will 
then  cause  pain  more  quickly,”  he  predicts. 

Awareness  of  the  potential  pain  of  losing  BI  data 
is  already  taking  place  at  companies  like  Owens  & 
Minor  Inc.,  a  medical  and  surgical  supplies  distribu¬ 
tor  in  Glen  Allen,  Va.,  that  is  working  with  San  Jose- 
based  Business  Objects  SA  on  its  BI  strategy. 

“The  BI  environment  has  become  more  of  a  must- 
have  —  more  so  than  three  to  four  years  ago.  People 
rely  on  that  information  to  do  their  jobs  every  day, 
and  the  ability  to  recover  from  an  issue  is  becoming 
increasingly  important,”  says  Don  Stoller,  director  of 
information  management  at  Owens  &  Minor. 

Other  companies  will  almost  certainly  follow 
Owens  &  Minor’s  lead.  As  more  executives  base 
strategic  decisions  on  BI  data,  the  danger  of  losing 
valuable  BI  assets  becomes  more  real.  O  55883 


Jones  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Vienna,  Va.  Contact 
her  at  jjwriterva@aol.com. 
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_THE  INVASION 


_DAY  3:  The  servers  have  taken  over.  We  bought 
so  many  affordable  ones  we  can’t  afford  the  people 
to  manage  them.  How  far  does  this  sprawl  spread? 
Have  they  taken  over  the  city?  The  planet? 

Ma,  have  they  gotten  to  you,  too?  (Must  type 
very,  very  quietly.  They’re  L-I-S-T-E-N-I-N-G.) 
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Eli 

DEFINITION 

Enterprise  information  integration  (Ell)  refers  to  soft¬ 
ware  systems  that  can  take  data  from  a  variety 
of  internal  and  external  sources  and  in  different 
formats  and  treat  them  as  a  single  data  source. 


BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

HE  LIFEBLOOD  of  the 
modern  enterprise  is  in¬ 
formation.  This  isn’t 
news.  But  as  organiza¬ 
tions  collect  more  and  more 
information  from  different 
sources  and  applica¬ 
tions,  it’s  increasingly 
difficult  to  deal  with 
that  information. 

We  know  how  to 
work  with  databases, 
data  marts  and  data 
warehouses,  because  informa¬ 
tion  in  those  places  is  careful¬ 
ly  structured  and  massaged. 
(Read  the  Data  Warehousing 
QuickStudy  on  our  Web  site  at 
QuickLink  a7050.)  But  busi¬ 
nesses  also  need  to  work  with 
a  wealth  of  unstructured  in¬ 
formation  from  sources  such 
as  document  libraries,  spread¬ 
sheets,  e-mail  and  instant  mes¬ 
saging  archives,  electronic 
forms  and  records,  publicly 
available  Web  pages  and  com¬ 
mercial  information  services. 

Two  elements  are  key  to 
this  discussion.  First  is  the 
unstructured  nature  of  con¬ 
tent:  Organizations  have  to 
handle  streams  of  what  might 
seem  to  be  random  text  in¬ 
stead  of  the  carefully  delin¬ 
eated  and  validated  fields  that 
we’re  used  to  in  “normally” 
managed  data. 

The  second  consideration 
is  that  companies  are  getting 
this  information  from  multiple 
sources,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  enterprise.  Each  data 


source  has  its  own  organiza¬ 
tion  and  format,  and  most 
were  designed  for  a  single, 
stand-alone  purpose,  not  to  be 
part  of  an  integrated  data  col¬ 
lection.  Thus,  these  reposito¬ 
ries  tend  to  be  silos,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  one  another, 
and  don’t  easily  work 
well  together. 

We  rely  on  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  these 
data  sources,  and  we 
need  to  be  able  to  use 
new  ones  as  they  appear  with¬ 
out  having  to  rewrite  our  ap¬ 
plications  and  tools. 

The  simple-minded  answer 
to  this  problem  is  to  aggregate 
all  the  data  into  a  single,  uni¬ 
versal  database  or  data  ware¬ 
house.  Unfortunately,  creating 
such  a  central  repository  is  a 
slow  and  expensive  process. 
Maintaining  and  updating  that 
repository  is  a  job  that  could 
give  any  IT  manager  night¬ 
mares.  And  we  haven’t  even 
addressed  the  issues  of  scala¬ 
bility  and  who  owns  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Clearly,  a  better,  more 
efficient  strategy  is  called  for. 

More  Manageable 

Enterprise  information  inte¬ 
gration  (Eli)  is  the  general 
heading  under  which  such  a 
strategy  would  fall  today.  But 
approaches  to  solving  the 
problem  have  been  around  for 
years  under  a  variety  of  names 
(see  chart).  Three  main  fac¬ 
tors  have  made  the  situation 
more  manageable  today: 


■  The  growing  use  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  XML  as  a  cross-platform 
standard. 

■  Cheaper  and  more  capacious 
storage  combined  with  faster, 
more  powerful  processors. 

■  The  emergence  of  new  tools  to 
tackle  the  problem  head-on. 

Eli  products  make  it  broad¬ 
ly  possible  to  combine  data 
from  different  sources  when¬ 
ever  you  need  it.  They  accom¬ 
plish  this  by  creating  an  inter¬ 
mediate  data  services  layer 
(middleware)  that  allows 
access  to  the  data  in  a  stan¬ 
dardized  way,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  interact  directly  with 
each  separate  back-end  data 
source. 

Although  named  after  en¬ 
terprise  application  integra¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  older  tech¬ 
nologies  designed  for  linking 
applications,  Eli  is  more  ser¬ 
vice-oriented  than  traditional 
EAI.  (See  the  EAI  QuickStudy 
at  (QuickLink  a7060.) 

XML  is  probably  the  biggest 
single  force  driving  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Eli  today,  because 
XML  gives  us  the  ability  to 
tag  data  —  whether  for  format, 
content  or  both  —  either  at 
creation  time  or  later  on.  And 
these  tags  can  be  extended 
and  modified  to  accommodate 
almost  any  area  of  knowledge. 
(For  a  glimpse  of  how  adapt¬ 
able  and  wide-ranging  XML 
can  be,  go  to  QuickLink  55873.) 

Also,  consider  that  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  has  announced  its 
intention  to  make  XML  the 


default  save  format  for  its 
successor  to  Office  2003. 

Besides  XML,  Eli  applica¬ 
tions  today  are  generally  built 
around  metadata  repositories 
and  specific  coimectors  to  link 
to  these  repositories. 

Metadata  Repositories 

For  Eli  to  be  practical,  it  can’t 
simply  be  another  data  ware¬ 
house.  Instead,  it  must  pull 
together  information  when 
needed,  in  a  timely  and  ad  hoc 
fashion.  The  simplest  way 
for  an  enterprise  to  do  this  is 
to  establish  and  maintain  a 
metadata  repository  or  de¬ 
tailed  catalog  that  describes 
what  data  is  available,  how  it’s 
stored,  where  it’s  located  and 
the  relationships  among  data 
components. 

Relying  on  metadata  also 
helps  reduce  data  redundancy, 
data  movement  and  inappro¬ 
priate  data  transformations, 
potentially  saving  both  time 
and  money. 

Early  metadata  systems 
were  file-based  data  dictionar¬ 
ies;  these  were  superseded  by 
metadata  repositories  based 
on  relational  database  sys¬ 
tems.  A  modern,  XML-based 
metadata  repository  lets  data 
architects  work  with  dissimi¬ 
lar  data  sources  that  are  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  orga¬ 
nization  or  even  outside  its 
firewalls. 


Most  Eli  products  come 
already  equipped  with  a  set 
of  tools  for  accessing  some 
“standard”  set  of  repositories. 
But  integration  almost  always 
involves  customization,  so  you 
should  expect  to  either  create 
new  connectors  or  modify  ex¬ 
isting  ones. 

Also,  some  Eli  approaches 
focus  on  a  one-way  interaction 
with  data  —  find  what  you 
need  and  aggregate  with  oth¬ 
ers  —  while  others  are  more 
interactive  and  bidirectional 
in  locating  and  dealing  with 
information. 

Finally,  the  type  of  informa¬ 
tion  you’re  going  after  (trans¬ 
actional  documents,  rich  me¬ 
dia,  graphics  and  video,  or 
technical  data)  also  affects  the 
type  of  interaction  and  con¬ 
nectivity  needed,  so  Eli  prod¬ 
ucts  may  have  quite  different 
sets  of  coimectors  according 
to  the  domains  of  knowledge 
they  are  accustomed  to  work¬ 
ing  in.  O  56549 


Kay  is  a  Computerworld  con¬ 
tributing  writer  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  You  can  reach  him  at 
russkay@charter.net. 


Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you’d  like 
to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your 
ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our 
QuickStudies,  go  online  to 

O  computerworld.com/quickstudies 


What’s  in  a  Name? 

Eli  IS  THE  BUZZWORD  DU  JOUR,  but  the  same  idea  has  been  around 
under  a  variety  of  other  names,  including  virtual  database,  virtual  data 
broker,  federated  query  systems,  federated  data  management  and  enter¬ 
prise  content  integration. 

Indeed,  it’s  possible  to  create  a  variety  of  alternate  names  that  could 
be  used  in  place  of  Ell  by  simply  picking  one  or  two  terms  from  each  of  the 
columns  below  and  combining  them  -  try  it  yourself.  (How  do  you  feel  about 
contextual  enterprise  knowledge  model  convergence  architecture?) 


Virtual 
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Integration 

Integrated 

Data 
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Systems 
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Distributed”  ■jj^ 

Schema 

Convergence 

Resource 
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_DAY  30:  It  s  gotten  worse.  I  m  trapped  in  a  maze 
of  our  own  creation.  Oh,  the  irony.  I  need  an 
answer.  (P.S.  I’m  frightened.) 


%-  V. 


*■ 

ti- 


-  I 


_DAY  31:  I  need  IBM  Systems  with  virtualization 
technology.  Helps  you  manage  your  servers  and  storage, 
each  from  a  single  view,  so  you  can  deploy  resources 
on  the  fly.  Lets  you  scale  up  and  out  quickly. 

I  will  achieve  control.  I  will  be  a  big  hero. 

They  will  call  me  Ned.  Ned,  Champion  of  Simplicity. 
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Future  Spending 

In  2005,  will  your  company  purchase  business 
intelligence  software  or  services? 


Percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 

BASE:  538  technology  decision-makers  at  North  American 
and  European  companies. 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC..  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS.,  APRIL  2005 


Steady  Climber 

Actual  and  predicted  growth  for  the 
business  intelligence  market: 


2008 1 
2007  I 
20061 
2005 1 
2004 1 
20031 


S7.3  billion* 


$7  billion* 


$6.5  billion* 


$6  billion* 


S5.6  billion 


$5.3  billion 


•Forecast 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC.,  APRIL  2005 


Growth  Expected 

Worldwide  revenue  for  selected  Bl  apps 


End-user  query/reporting/analysis 

2004 
1 2005* 

_  12006* 

$0  $1B  $2B  $3B  $4B 


S3.4  billion 


$3.6  billion* 


S3.8  billion* 


Data  mining 


S595  million 


S649  miilion* 


$701  million* 


SO  S250M  $500M 

Packaged  data  mart/warehouse 


2004 
2005* 
2006* 
$750M 


$285  million 

1  I 

1 

a 

$316  million* 

$0 


$150M  $300M 


2004 
1 2005* 
1 2006* 
$450M 


•Forecast 

SOURCE  (DC.  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS..  MARCH  2005 


MARK  HALL 


My  favorite  location-based  service  doesn’t  have  much  smarts 
built  in.  It’s  the  Clapper  device  that,  after  a  clap  or  two,  sounds 
off  to  lead  me  to  my  mislaid  keys  ...  or  my  lost  smart  phone. 
Location-based  services  (LBS)  fed  by  business  intelligence 
are  just  now  taking  hold  in  North  America.  ABI  Research  estimates  that 
there  will  be  1  million  subscribers  here  by  the  end  of  2005,  up  from 
380,000  LBS  users  last  year.  By  2010,  that  should  jump  to  15  million,  says 
the  market  research  firm.  Of  course,  today  there  are,  what,  150  million  or 
more  users  of  cell  phones,  PDAs  and  other  mobile  handheld  units? 


These  tiny  numbers  disappoint  some  people  who 
had  expected  LBS  to  skyrocket  after  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  mandated  that  carriers  build 
location-finding  technology  into  their  systems.  That’s 
because  many  people  thought  that  companies  like 
Starbucks  would  create  LBS  navigational  aids  to  lure 
wandering  consumers  into  their  nearest  store.  Who 
knew  their  real  strategy  was  to  put  a  coffee 
stand  on  every  corner  on  the  planet  so  we’d 
never  have  to  search  for  one? 

Seriously,  though,  as  ABI  analyst  Ken 
Hyers  points  out,  those  opt-in  consumer 
programs  that  mix  Bl-based  marketing 
gimmicks  with  GPS-capable  handsets 
never  got  off  the  ground  because  they 
would  have  “become  very  annoying  very 
quickly  to  consumers.” 

Consumers,  says  Hyers,  will  be  happy 
with  limited  LBS  capabilities  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  such  as  GPS-tracking  tools 
to  keep  tabs  on  where  your  teenagers  are 
hanging  out.  Those  programs  won’t  require 
much  back-end  intelligence. 

But  GPS-enabled  handsets  and  BI  are  working  in 
concert  for  corporate  IT.  For  example,  Hyers  points  to 
Nextel  Communications,  which  merged  with  Sprint  in 
August.  Since  2003,  the  company  has  been  focusing  on 
how  to  add  value  to  GPS-enabled  devices,  and  it  now 
offers  about  100  applications  to  business  that  leverage 
location  and  application  intelligence.  One  of  them, 
the  XORA  GPS  TimeTrack  service,  lets  you  link  your 
payroll  application  to  the  time  and  place  of  mobile 
workers.  Instead  of  architects  or  a  job-site  foreman 
having  to  complete  timesheets  at  each  location  they 
visit  in  the  course  of  a  day,  their  Java  and  GPS-enabled 
handsets  know  where  they  are  and  how  long  they’ve 
been  there  and  complete  the  forms  for  them  auto¬ 
matically. 

Companies  like  Dunkin’  Donuts  use  traditional  BI 
tools  from  GeoVue  Inc.  to  help  predict  the  best  neigh¬ 
borhoods  to  locate  their  shops.  Naturally,  they  base 
their  decisions  on  complicated  analysis  of  complex 
data  sets  such  as  local  population  demographics, 
traffic  patterns  and  nearby  competitors. 


But  GeoVue  CEO  Jim  Stone  tells  me  that  GPS  tech¬ 
nology  is  adding  a  new  element  to  the  straight  BI  data 
crunching.  Users,  he  says,  apply  GPS  to  “field-validate 
geographical  data.”  That  is,  market  analysts  visit  po¬ 
tential  sites,  pinpoint  locations  with  GPS  devices  that 
have  integrated  cameras,  snap  a  few  photos  and  add 
visual  information  to  the  overall  business  intelligence. 

Stone  also  mentioned  another  factor 
that  BI  experts  are  analyzing:  transients. 
Transients  are  those  potential  customers 
who  glide  by  retail  outlets  from  time  to 
time  but  can’t  be  factored  into  traditional 
demographic  data.  They  often  comprise  a 
significant  volume  of  business,  particularly 
when  your  stores  are  located  near  inter¬ 
state  highways  and  major  thoroughfares. 

For  those  businesses  that  are  located 
near  big  highways,  Stone  says,  it’s  easier  to 
use  BI  to  calculate  transients’  propensity 
to  stop  and  shop.  But  if  your  chain  opera¬ 
tions  are  primarily  tucked  into  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  he  says,  it’s  much  trickier  to  use 
standard  BI  analysis  to  predict  those  cus¬ 
tomers’  value  to  your  business.  For  example,  he  says, 
it’s  virtually  impossible  to  determine  how  many  tran¬ 
sients  are  passing  by  your  stores  (or  potential  loca¬ 
tions  for  your  stores).  And  even  if  you  did  know  how 
many  transients  there  were,  their  demographic  break¬ 
down  would  be  problematic. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  LBS  and  consumers. 

With  GPS  being  built  in  to  every  handset  to  comply 
with  government  regulations,  it  won’t  be  long  before 
carriers  can  potentially  gather  data  on  where  their 
customers  travel  every  day.  By  tracking  movements  of 
individuals,  detailed  transient  data  will  be  possible. 
And  because  specific  demographic  information  can  be 
tied  to  each  handset,  this  could  be  a  BI  gold  mine. 

Plus,  it’s  all  passive:  No  annoying  messages  are  being 
sent  to  users’  devices.  Market  researchers  will  have 
better  information  on  where  to  locate  retail  outlets. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  scary.  Big  Brother-like 
concerns  raised  by  this  possibility.  Of  course,  if  I  lose 
my  Clapper,  I’ll  never  find  my  cell  phone,  so  it  won’t 
be  an  issue  for  me.  O  56779 


MARK  HALL  is  a 


Computerworld  editor 
at  large.  Contact  him 
at  mark_hall@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Control  starts  with  IBM  Systems. 

Control  the  sprawl  by  physically  consolidating  your 
servers  and  storage,  putting  more  power  in  iess  space. 

Control  complexity  by  pooling  systems  and  managing 
them  from  a  central  location.  Reducing  your  number  of 
disconnected  servers  and  storage. 

Control  costs  with  servers  that  partition  virtually  so 
you  can  do  more  with  less  on  a  single  system. 

Control  time  with  systems  and  software  designed 
to  dynamically  manage  workloads  and  data  storage, 
helping  to  optimize  resources. 

Control  your  IT  destiny  with  IBM  Systems  -  a  range 
of  innovative  servers  and  storage  that  have  been  designed 
to  make  your  infrastructure  and  your  life  simpler. 
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IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL 


Server  and  storage  products  may  require  purchase  of  rrKtre  than  one  product  or  feature  to  enable  the  virtualization  capabilities.  These  products  or  features  may  incur  an  additional  charge.  IBM  and 
the  IBM  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ®  2005  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


IT  LEADERS 

SOUTHWEST 

SUMMIT 


Need  Peer  Advice  on 
Reducing  IT  Complexity? 

Find  Proven  Strategies  at  Our  Compiimentary* 

Haif-day  Conference 


Conquering  IT  Complexity 

Consolidation  and  Integration 
Strategies  for  Creating  Competitive 
Advantage 

•  Services-oriented  Architecture 

•  Web  Services 

•  Pruning  Redundant  Software 

•  The  “Virtual”  Enterprise,  Virtual  Servers 
and  Grid  Computing 

•  Simplifying  Security 

•  Incremental  Innovation  Through 
Data/Application  Integration 


To  apply  for  complimentary  registration: 

•  Visit  www.premierl 00.com/regional 

•  Or  call  Chris  Leger  at  888-299-01 55 

‘Complimentary  registration  is  limited  to  qualified 
IT  end  user  professionals. 


Summit  Agenda 

8;00am  -  8:30am  Registration  and  Networking  Breakfast 


8:30am 


8:40am 


Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks 

Julia  King,  Executive  Editor  and  National 
Correspondent,  Computerworld 

Numbers  Don’t  Lie:  Benchmarking 
Data  Proves  That  Reducing  IT 
Complexity  Cuts  Costs  Across  Other 
Business  Functions 


Allan  Frank,  President  &  Chief  Technology  Officer, 
Answerthink,  Inc.  and  Senior  Hackett  IT  Fellow 


9:1 5am  -  9:45am  — 


pnoiiamHowE 


Project  Virtual  Gateway: 

Streamlining  Health  Services  Delivery 
in  Massachusetts 

Louis  Gutierrez,  Chief  Technology  Strategist, 
Commonwealth  Medicine,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School 


9:45am 


Update:  State  Street’s  Infrastructure 
Efficiency  Program 

Madge  Meyer,  Executive  Vice  President  Global 
Infrastructure  Services,  State  Street  Corporation 


10:15am  -  10:45am  Networking  Break 


1 0:45am  -  1 1  ;1 5am  jn||  Negotiating  Services-Oriented 

Contracts 

Dan  Demeter,  Chief  Information  Officer,  and 
Senior  Vice  President  Korn/Ferry  International 


1 1 :1 5am  -  1 1 :45am  Virtual  Enterprises  and  Simplification 

Damien  Bean,  Co-founder,  CareerCurrency  LLC 
and  former  Chief  Information  Officer,  Hilton  Hotels 


1 1 :45am  -  1 2:30pm 


1 2:30pm  -  2:00pm 
2:00pm 


Panel  Discussion: 

Reducing  IT  Complexity 
Moderator;  Don  Tennant  Editor  in  Chief, 
Computerworld 

Panelists:  Damien  Bean,  Co-founder,  CareerCurrency 
LLC  and  former  Chief  Information  Officer,  Hilton  Hotels: 
Dan  Demeter,  Chief  Information  Officer,  and  Senior  Vice 
President  Korn/Ferty  International;  Allan  Frank,  President 
&  Chief  Technology  Officer,  Answerthink,  Inc.  and  Senior 
Hackett  IT  Fellow;  Louis  Gutierrez,  Chief  Technology 
Strategist  Commonwealth  Medicine,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School,  Madge  Meyer,  EVP, 
Infrastructure  Services,  State  Street  Corporation 

Networking  Lunch 

Program  Concludes 


To  sponsor,  call  Chris  Leger  at  888-299-0155. 


Owned  and  Produced  by: 
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IT  Consultant  needed  w/ 
Associates  degree  &  2  yrs. 
exp  in  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas  :  Analyze,  test. 
Implement,  install  &  docu¬ 
ment  software  applications 
by  applying  knowledge  in 
some  of  the  following:  C, 
C++,  Java  technologies, 
Oracle  databases.  Visual 
Basic,  C,  C++.  OOP,  Win¬ 
dows  envrmts.  Mail  resu¬ 
me:  Narendra  Agrawal, 
M.D.  PC,  1614  East  Main 
St..  Richmond.  IN  47374. 

Network  Sysf.  Administrator. 
Install,  config.,  maintain 
LAN,  WAN,  Internet.  Plan, 
coord.,  implement  network 
&  internal  data  security,  fire¬ 
walls,  VPNs.  Institute  & 
apply  EDI  protocols  for  B2B. 
Implement  back-up  &  disas¬ 
ter  recovery;  automate  IS 
proced.  Min.  B.S,  +  2  yrs. 
experience.  Send  resume 
to  HR  Administrator,  En 
Pointe  Technologies,  Inc., 
100  N.  Sepulveda  Blvd., 
19th  FL,  El  Segundo,  CA 
90245. 

TSYS  Prepaid,  Inc.  a  lead¬ 
ing  provider  of  prepaid  card 
solutions,  is  seeking  expe¬ 
rienced,  degreed  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  in  its  New  York  Office: 
Assoc.  Dir,  Of  Tech-Card¬ 
holder  Group,  Assoc.  Dir  of 
Tech-Business  Group,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Tech  -  Payments 
Group,  SVP-Technology. 
To  apply,  fax  resume  to 
Kerri  Alexander  at 

(706)  644-0411. 

MIS  Administrator 

Wanted  a  MIS  Admin  for  Wall 
Street  Finance  LLC,  Location  is 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 
With  a  Masters  in  Computer 
Science  or  equivalent  with  3  or 
more  Years  Experience  with 
skills  in  System  Analysis,  Com¬ 
puter  Programming,  Electronic 
Data  Processing,  extensive 
knowledge  of  ERP  Maples,  As/ 
400  and  SMA  software.  Salary 
80K  per  annum  and  all  standard 
benefits.  Please  send  your  resu¬ 
me  to  info@wallstreetfinance.us 
or  mail  to  HR  Manager,  72-32 
Broadway,  Suite  105,  Jackson 
Heights,  NY  -  11372. 

Chief  Software  Architect.  Design 
and  lead  implementation  of  soft¬ 
ware  syst.  for  building  prod,  con¬ 
tent  databases,  w/  computer 
data  storage  and  retrieval  algo¬ 
rithms,  distributed  computing  for 
performance  &  scalability,  & 
data  pattern  matching  tech.  & 
machine  translations.  Lead 
design  of  data  models  &  soft¬ 
ware  algorithms  for  storage,  fast 
retrieval  &  data  pattern  extrac¬ 
tion  syst.  Create  multi-lingual 
dimensions  to  data  models  to 
support  lang.  translation  needs. 
Min.  B.S.  +  2  yrs.  exper.  Send 
resume  to  President,  Etilize, 
Inc.,  609  Deep  Valley  Dr.,  Ste. 
200,  Rolling  Hills  Estates,  CA 
90274. 

(Samuha  Inc.  -  Edison,  NJ) 

-  Software  consulting  ser¬ 
vice  seeks  technical  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  analyze  data 
modeling  technique,  per¬ 
form  data  analysis,  create 
logical  &  physical  database 
design  and  reverse  engi¬ 
neer  physically  implement¬ 
ed  databases  using  Erwin, 
Sybase  Power  Designer, 
PL/SQL,  Oracle,  SQL 
Server  and  SQL  Loader, 
Toad,  Visio  and  Lotus 
Notes.  E-mail  resume  to: 
resumes@samuha.com. 

Systems  Programmer  (2  open¬ 
ings):  For  Teleperformance 
Interactive.  Plymouth  Meeting, 
PA,  prov  prog,  dev  &  support: 
fulfillment,  Web  &  backend 
rep.  Req's:  B.S.  or  equiv.  in 
Comp  Sci,  Elect  Eng  or  rel. 
field.  2  yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or 
2  yrs  software  prog  exp.  Exp 
must  incl.  software  dsgn,  dev, 
imp,  testing  &  doc.  Prof,  in 
.NET,  SQL,  HTML,  Postgresql, 
UNIX,  XML/XSLT,  Java  Script, 
VB  Script,  VBA/BA,  VSS,  ASP 
&  SQL  Server.  40hrs/wk.  Send 
res.  to:  jobs.vfx@gmail.com. 
No  phone  calls. 

IT  Project  Manager  needed 
for  all  aspects  of  project  incl 
dvipg  systms  &  processes 
necessary  for  recruitment, 
tracking,  planning  &  execu¬ 
tion  of  key  CO.  initiatives; 
dvip  project  plan  estimating 
tasks,  budget/project  cost, 
assign  appropriate  staff, 
perform  analysis  to  gener¬ 
ate  new  business.  Resume 
to:  WebXL  Systems,  Inc., 
ATTN:  P,  Mariyappa,  25 
Airport  Rd.,  Morristown,  NJ 
07960. 

Alliance  Consulting  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.  a  leader  in  business 
driven  solutions  has  open¬ 
ings  for  experienced  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  following 
position:  Web  Application 
Support  Specialist  -  Westbor- 
ough,  MA  (ID  2-34),  Engage¬ 
ment  Manager-Pleasanton, 
CA  (ID  6-21),  Java  Develop¬ 
ers  -  Pleasanton,  CA  (ID  6- 
14).  Submit  resumes  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  kchatteriee® 
alliance-consultina.com.  For 
additional  positions  visit 
www.alliance-consijltina.com. 

Ads  Placed  Weekly 


Didn’t  find  the  ITCareer  opportunity 
you  were  looking  for? 


Check  back  weekly  for 
fresh  Job  listings  placed 
by  top  companies 
looking  for  skilled  IT 
professionals  like  you! 


iTjcareers 

800-762-2977 


Software  Engineer 

Responsible  for  planning,  de¬ 
signing,  developing,  testing,  im¬ 
plementing  and  supporting  cus¬ 
tom  proprietary  software  appli¬ 
cations  for  usability  design  and 
user  interaction  utilizing  .NET 
Frameworks  and  XML.  Oversee 
installation  of  software,  monitor 
performance  of  program  after 
implementation,  conduct  user 
training,  perform  periodic  sys¬ 
tem  updates  and  interact  with 
users  for  future  enhancements. 
Master’s  degree  in  Human  Com¬ 
puter  Interaction  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  in  Computer  Science  along 
with  two  years  of  experience  as 
a  Software  Engineer,  Systems 
Analyst  or  Software  Developer 
required.  Must  have  experience 
leading  the  full  life-cycle  of  usab¬ 
ility  design  including:  (i)  concep¬ 
tion,  development,  execution 
and  analysis  of  user  studies;  (ii) 
interpretation  of  user  study  re¬ 
sults  into  working  user  interface 
prototypes;  and  (iii)  design,  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation 
of  production-ready  software 
built  using  .NET  and  XML.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  send  resume  to: 
True  Commerce,  Inc.,  Attention: 
HR,  12330  Perry  Highway,  Suite 
200,  Wexford,  PA  15090. 


Software  Engineer:  Responsible 
for  Analysis,  Technical  Design, 
Development,  Testing  and  Rev¬ 
iew  to  automate  processing  and 
to  improve  existing  Business 
Applications.  Develop  and  main¬ 
tain  HR  Business  applications 
using  Oracle,  GUI/ERP  Applica¬ 
tions  and  Reporting  software. 
Duties  entail  working  with  Orac¬ 
le,  SQR,  Crystal  Reports,  SQL, 
PL/SQL  and  web  programming. 
Experience  working  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  area  of  HR  Information 
Systems  is  required.  Masters  or 
Equivalent  in  Computer  Science. 
MIS,  CIS,  Engineering  (any 
field).  Business,  Technology, 
Mathematics  or  related  field. 
Minimum  one  year  of  experience 
in  the  related  field  in  the  above 
job  duties.  Salary  will  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Please 
email  your  resume  to:  contact® 
adisolutions.com  or  mail  to:  Adi 
Solutions,  984  Route  9  South, 
Suite  #1 ,  Parlin,  NJ  08859. 


Lead  GIS  Architect:  The  San¬ 
born  Map  Co  seeks  applicants 
for  the  position  of  Lead  Architect 
Geographic  Information  Solu¬ 
tions  in  Fort  Collins,  CO  to 
design,  architect  and  manage 
Enterprise  Geographic  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  (GIS)  software 
development  projects.  Oversee 
GeoDatabase  development, 
supervise  GIS  developers  and 
develop  and  enforce  GIS  soft¬ 
ware  development  standards. 
Research  new  components  and 
methodologies.  Utilize  Micro- 
soft.NET  framework,  ArcObjects 
and  UML  data  modeling  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  architecture  and 
development  process.  Require¬ 
ments  include  bachelor's  degree 
in  geology  or  geography  and  5 
yrs  exp  in  the  job  offered. 
Respond  by  resume  to 
employment@Sanborn.com  and 
reference  Job  #DB-001. 


IndusRAD  (Peoria.  IL)  seeks 
engineers.  Project  Manager  & 
IT  staff  to  design  &  develop 
application  software  for  ad¬ 
vanced  diesel  engine  using 
ANSI  C  program.  Write  test 
plan  &  procedures.  Must  have 
MS  or  BS  with  exp.  Good  & 
benefits.  Please  send  resume 
to  infQ@indusrad.com.  EOE. 

Sr.  System  Analyst  wanted  by 
Catavo,  Inc.  (Warrenville,  IL)  to 
customize  IT  applications  using 
EJB,  Java,  JSP,  OOP.  Web¬ 
server,  J2EE,  Oracle,  SQL 
Server.  Candidates  must  have 
at  least  MS  degree  or  BS+5yr 
computer/IT  experience. 
Please  send  resumes  to 
sales@catavo.com.  EOE. 


Macrosoft,  Inc  is  looking  for  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst  and  Software  Eng¬ 
ineer  with  the  following  skills  and 
experience  in  information  tech¬ 
nology  area.  Applicants  will  be 
responsible  for  Analysis,  Design, 
Develop,  Install,  Implement,  Cu¬ 
stomize,  Configure.  Tune,  Main¬ 
tain,  applications  and  systems. 
Write  detailed  description  of 
user  needs,  program  functions 
and  steps  required  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  modifying  computer  pro¬ 
grams.  Applicants  must  have 
experience  in  the  above  job 
duties  and  in  any  of  the  following 
skills  sets: 

Software  Engineer:  Oracle,  SQL 
Server,  .Net  Technology,  VB- 
.Net,  ASP.Net,  C#,  Rational 
Rose,  Test  Director,  Win  Runner, 
Load  Runner,  PowerBuilder, 
Docent,  TeraOata,  BizTalk  Ser¬ 
ver,  VB,  Crystal  Report,  Cold 
Fusion,  Erwin,  WAP,  Solaris, 
and  Windows  NT/2000.  Masters 
or  Equivalent  in  Computer 
Science,  MIS,  CIS,  Engineering 
(any  field).  Business,  Technolo¬ 
gy,  Mathematics  or  related  field. 

Systems  Analyst:  Oracle,  SQL 
Server,  Microsoft.Net,  Java 
technologies,  VB.Net,  ASP.Net, 
Struts,  Rational  Rose,  VSS, 
J2EE,  Erwin,  PVCS,  WAP,  and 
Windows  NT/2000.  Bachelors  or 
Equivalent  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  MIS,  CIS,  Engineering 
(any  field).  Business,  Technolo¬ 
gy,  Mathematics  or  related  field 
with  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  above  mentioned  job  duties. 

Will  provide  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Please  send 
resume  to:  Macrosoft,  Inc.,  2 
Sylvan  Way,  3rd  Floor,  Parsip- 
pany,  NJ  07054  or  email  to: 
faisal@macrosoftinc.com. 


Programmer  Analysts  (P/A)  & 
Software  Engineers  (S/E)  for 
Fremont,  CA.  P/A:  Design  & 
Develop  software  using  Oracle, 
Erwin,  Sybase,  XML,  Interwov¬ 
en.  Coolgen,  ClearCase,  Clear- 
Quest,  Plumtree,  PVCS,  UNIX. 
Bachelors  or  Eqv.  req'd  in  Com¬ 
puters,  Eng,  Math  or  related  field 
+2  yrs  of  related  exp.  S/E: 
Design,  develop  &  test  software 
using  Java,  C,  C++,  VB,  Winrun- 
ner.  Tuxedo,  Eclipse,  Corba, 
RMI,  RUR;  Masters  or  Eqv." 
req'd  in  Computers,  Eng,  math 
or  related  field  of  study  +  1  yr  of 
related  exp.  ("Eqv:  Bachelors 
or  Eqv  +  5  yrs  of  progressive 
related  work  exp.).40  hrs/Wk. 
Must  have  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  resume  to  HR, 
Globalways,  Inc.,  391 76B,  State 
Street,  Fremont,  CA  94538. 


Bus.  Systems  Analyst.  Design, 
test,  deploy  sol'ns  &  enhance- 
m'ts  to  Internet  &  computer 
security  protocols  and  acc't  han¬ 
dling  syst.,  re:  Encryption/Decry- 
ption.  Smart  Cards.  SSL,  P2P 
Tunneling  Protocol.  Digital 
Signatures.  Determine  feasibility 
of  bus.  &  mkting  security  apps. 
Help  configure  &  implement 
security.  Create  design  specs, 
incl.  test  plans/requirements 
mgmt  process,  &  work  plans. 
B.S.  +  6  mo.  experience.  Send 
resume  to  HR  Administrator,  En 
Pointe  Technologies,  Inc.,  100 
N.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  19th  FI.,  El 
Segundo,  CA  90245. 


Product  Engineer:  TAMS  seeks 
applicants  for  the  position  of 
Product  Engineer  in  Loveland. 
CO.  Design  and  develop  testing 
and  measurement  circuits  and 
systems  for  scientific  and  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  using  Oread, 
Basic,  Assembly  and  other  tools 
Circuits  and  systems  include  3- 
phase  voltage  monitor  systems, 
delayed  relays,  liquid  measure¬ 
ment  relays  and  test  fixtures  for 
measurement  and  control. 
Requirements  include  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  and  2  yrs  exp  in  the  job 
offered.  Respond  by  resume  to 
Alistair  MacDonald,  Test  & 
Measurement  Systems.  750 
14th  St.  SW,  Loveland.  CO 
80537. 


Edify  Technologies.  Iiic.,  has  tfte 
following  open  positions. 
Proqratnmer  Analysts.  Sfiould 
have  Bachelor's  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  Erigineering  or 
related  field  with  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  Designing,  Coding,  test¬ 
ing,  Implementing  8  Maintaining 
Software  applications  with  any 
of  the  following  set  of  Tools: 

1 .  WBI  (IBM  Certification), 

J2EE,  Rational  XDE, 
Hibernate,  Spring. 

2.  Oracle  (Certified).  Infonnati- 
ca.  J2EE,  WebLogic,  DB2, 
AS400. 

CIS  Managers:  Strategic  and 
tactical  planning,  project  propos¬ 
als  &  project  feasibility;  MIS,  en¬ 
sure  work  &  performance  stan¬ 
dards;  analyze  workflow  &  as¬ 
sign  work  to  meet  goals  coordi¬ 
nate  project. 

A  Masters  degree  with  2  years  of 
experience  or  Bachelor  degree 
with  5  years  of  progressive  ex¬ 
perience  in  Computer  Science/ 
related  field  with  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  set  of  tools: 

1.  Siebel  EAI/EIM/Remote 
admin  SmartScript,  eScript, 
Assignment  Manager,  VB 
(Certified).  Actuate. 

2.  Clarify  ClearBasic/Clear- 
Sales,  C++,  WebLogic.  Cff, 
Actuate  Reports,  Microsoft 
Certified,  iSales,  iSupport. 

3.  ClearCase  (IBM  Certified), 
Silk,  WebLogic.  Bugzilla, 
Perforce,  Make. 

4.  C++,  VxWorks,  Unix  Intern¬ 
als.  Java,  ClearCase,  /Assem¬ 
bler  -  68xx,  80xx,  UML,  Fiber 
Channel,  AWK,  Python. 

5.  BizTalk,  C#,  .Net  (Certifica¬ 
tion  a  must),  Remoting,  UML, 
Dream  Weaver,  Webservices. 

6.  MQSeries,  WBI.  DB2,  CICS, 
SOX,  HIPPA  Compliances. 
VC++,  PMP  (Certified). 

Travel  is  required.  We  accept  for¬ 
eign  education  degree  or  the  de¬ 
gree  equivalent  in  education  and 
experience.  Send  resume  to: 
Edify  Technologies.  Inc.,  2200  S. 
Main  Street,  Suite  #306,  Lom¬ 
bard,  IL  60148  or  e-mail  to 
resumes@edifytech.com. 


Software  Engineer:  Behavioral 
Interventions  seeks  applicants 
for  the  position  of  Software 
Engineer  in  Boulder,  CO.  Under 
close  supervision,  engage  in 
full-life  cycle  software  develop¬ 
ment  of  web-based,  multi-tier 
software  applications  that  run  on 
UNIX,  Windows,  and  MS-DOS 
operating  systems.  Analyze  re¬ 
quirements.  Create  designs  and 
design  documentation.  Code, 
test,  and  debug  the  software 
applications.  Design  and  Inte¬ 
grate  Crystal  Reports  w/  Bl's 
software  applications.  Use  .net, 
C++/C#,  Javascript,  visual 
basic,  SQL  (PUSQL),  XML,  VB 
Script,  Visio  2000,  and  MS  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  process.  Requirements 
include  bachelor's  degree  in 
computer  science,  IT  or  electri¬ 
cal  engineering  and  2  yrs  exp.  in 
the  job  offered.  Respond  by 
resume  to  Suzanne  Pelletier.  Bl 
Inc.,  6400  Lookout  Road, 
Boulder,  CO  80301  or 
resumes@bi.com 


Team  Leader  (Manager)  needed 
w/Masters  in  Comp.  Sci  or  Engg 
or  Math  &  1  yr  exp  to  install  S 
configure  Connetrix  Manager, 
Volume  Logix,  ESN  Manager, 
Fiber  Zone,  Access  Logic  & 
SYMCLI.  Provide  tech  support 
for  storage  platform  products 
like  DMX  (Symmetrix),  Clarion. 
Celerra,  &  storage  s/ware  incl 
ECC,  TimeFinder,  SRDF.  Pow- 
erPath,  DART.  Replication  & 
Navisphere  Involve  in  migrating 
data  centers  w/1000  SAN  ports. 
Perform  beta  testing  for  Celerra 
NSX,  NS  gateway  &  NS  inie 
grated  h/ware  Wnte  tech  config¬ 
uration  &  provide  soluixyis  foi 
envrmfl  problems.  1  yr  e/p.  as 
Sr.  Corporate  Systems  Engr 's 
acceptable  Exp  prior  to  'I  e 
completion  of  Mastr-s.  deg  is 
acceptable  Supervise  Syst¬ 

ems  Engr  Man  res  to.  NetiMiuri  ■ 
Communication  Inc  ,  1005C  1Gth 
St.  North,  Ste  200  St  Pete.t- 
burg,  FL  33716  Job  I  rx 
Petersburg.  FL  or  in  anv  i 
ipated  Iocs  in  U  S.A 
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Merger  Mania  -  2005  Oracle  Acquisitions 


JANUARY;  After  a  major  fight. 
Oracle  acquires  rival  PeopleSoft 
Inc.,  which  includes  ERP  vendor . 
J.D.  Edwards,  for  S10.3  billion. 


MARCH:  After  a  bidding  war  with 
SAP,  Oracle  closes  a  deal  to  purchase 
merchandise  systems  maker  Retek  Inc. 
for  $670  million. 


JULYr  For  an  undisclosed  sum,  Oracle  buys  ProfilLogic  Inc., 
a  maker  of  retail  analytical  software. 


AUGUST;  Oracle  buys  majority  stake  in 
India-based  i-flex  Solutions,  a  maker  of 
banking  software,  for  about  $909  million. 


SEPTEMBER:  Oracles  agrees  to  friendly  $5.85  billion 
buyout  of  CRM  giant  Siebel  Systems  Inc. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Oracle 

be  adversely  affected  by  Ora¬ 
cle’s  efforts  to  digest  all  of  the 
acquisitions  and  integrate  a 
slew  of  products. 

“How  many  acquisitions  can 
Oracle  make  before  [it  has] 
created  a  behemoth  which  is 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of 
its  users?”  asked  Robert 
Robinson,  business  systems 
supervisor  at  Durr  Systems 
Inc.  in  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Eyes  vs.  Stomach 

Robinson,  who  runs  the  Enter- 
priseOne  applications  that  Or¬ 
acle  acquired  with  PeopleSoft, 
said  he’s  concerned  that  the 
acquisitions  will  ultimately 
lead  to  higher  maintenance 
fees  for  Oracle  users. 

“I’m  concerned  that  Oracle’s 
eyes  might  one  day  prove  big¬ 
ger  than  their  stomach,”  said 
Dave  Hyzy,  director  of  IT  at 
Henderson  Development  Co. 


ORACLE’S  AGREEMENT  to 

buy  Siebel  Systems  last  week 
immediately  raised  questions 
about  the  future  of  Siebei’s 
CRM  OnDemand  service  -  a 
venture  in  which  Oracle  rival 
IBM  is  deeply  involved. 

Executives  from  both  Siebel 
and  Oracle  said  that  the  hosted 
customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  service  will  continue  to  go 
forward. 

However,  a  close  look  sug¬ 
gests  that  IBM  is  likely  to  be 
left  out  of  Siebel’s  OnDemand 
future. 

Siebel  is  the  highest-profile 
partner  in  IBM’s  Software  as 
Services  program,  a  network  of 
independent  software  vendors 
that  sell  applications  as  hosted 
services  managed  by  IBM. 

When  Siebel  CRM  OnDe¬ 
mand  launched  two  years  ago, 
Siebel  and  IBM  characterized  it 
as  a  joint  venture  that  would  be 
developed  and  marketed  jointly 


in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Henderson 
uses  the  J.D.  Edwards  World 
green-screen  applications, 
which  Oracle  also  acquired 
when  it  bought  PeopleSoft  in 
January. 

Jesper  Andersen,  senior  vice 
president  of  applications  strat¬ 
egy  at  Oracle,  contended  last 
week  that  the  time  is  right  for 
such  acquisitions,  because 
over  the  past  several  years, 
users  have  sought  to  deal  with 
fewer  IT  vendors. 

And  during  a  conference 
call,  Oracle  CEO  Larry  Ellison 
said  Siebel  will  be  “drastically 


by  the  two  companies. 

Now,  Siebel  is  casting  IBM 
as  a  partner  of  convenience 
that  can  be  abandoned  without 
any  customer  disruption. 

“There  is  no  technical  linkage. 
We  can  make  a  different  deci¬ 
sion  going  forward,”  said  Bruce 
Cleveland,  Slebel’s  senior  vice 
president  of  products. 

An  IBM  spokesman  said  the 
company  plans  to  continue 
supporting  its  joint  customers 
with  Siebel. 

Analysts  said  they  expect 
Oracle  to  maintain  some  ties 
with  IBM  if  that’s  what’s  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  customers’  deploy¬ 
ments  running  smoothly. 

“Oracle  can’t  afford  to 
[anger]  IBM  too  much,  and  vice 
versa,”  said  Ovum  Ltd.  analyst 
David  Bradshaw,  who  noted 
that  the  two  companies  have  a 
number  of  joint  customers. 

-  Stacy  Cowley, 
IDG  News  Service 


easier  to  integrate  than 
PeopleSoft”  because  the  latest 
deal  is  a  friendly  one  and  Ora¬ 
cle  now  is  “more  experienced 
in  doing  integration.” 

But  David  Dobrin,  ah  ana¬ 
lyst  at  B2B  Analysts  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  Oracle 
still  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on 
its  earlier  purchases  —  let 
alone  Siebel.  “It  has  emphati¬ 
cally  not  digested  all  the  prior 
acquisitions,”  he  said.  “As  far 
as  having  a  clear  product  di¬ 
rection  and  a  clear  imder- 
standing  that  everybody  in  de¬ 
velopment  shares,  forget  it.” 

“This  has  got  to  be  stress¬ 
ful”  for  Oracle,  said  Joshua 
Greenbaum,  an  analyst  at  En¬ 
terprise  Applications  Consult¬ 
ing  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  “It’s  not 
easy  to  do  this,  and  it  puts  a 
strain  on  resources.” 

Positive  Fusion 

Mitch  Myers,  vice  president  of 
operations  at  EW.  Murphy 
Control  &  Instrumentation 
Solutions  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  de¬ 
scribed  Oracle’s  $5.85  billion 
acquisition  of  Siebel  as  “posi¬ 
tive  for  us.”  Myers  said  adding 
Siebel’s  technology  to  Oracle’s 
Fusion  project,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  set  of  applications 
with  components  from  all  of 
its  product  lines,  could  be  a 
significant  benefit  for  users. 

But  Fred  Pond,  director  of 
information  services  at 
Schnitzer  Steel  Industries  Inc. 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  said  Oracle 
faces  a  difficult  road  in  build¬ 
ing  a  fused  offering.  “If  they 
pull  this  off,  it  will  without  a 
doubt  be  many  years  late  and 
way  over  budget,”  Pond  said. 

Patrick  Harris,  director  of 


IT  at  Sealing  Devices  Inc.,  a 
Lancaster,  N.Y.-based  maker  of 
seals  and  gaskets,  was  critical 
of  Oracle’s  continuing  pur¬ 
chases  of  companies  with 


ONE  OF  ORACLE’S  major  talk¬ 
ing  points  in  touting  last  week's 
$5.85  billion  buyout  of  Siebel 
Systems  was  that  shared  users 
wanted  such  a  move. 

At  least  one  user  of  Oracle 
and  Siebel  products  cited  sev¬ 
eral  potential  benefits  but  noted 
that  some  work  is  required  on 
Oracle’s  part.  Other  common 
users  were  less  confident. 

Barry  Libenson,  CIO  at 
ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  said  he’s 
happy  to  eliminate  a  vendor 
from  his  list,  and  he  hopes  the 
buyout  will  prompt  Oracle  to 
provide  out-of-the-box  hooks 
between  Siebel  CRM  systems 
and  Oracle  back-end  systems, 
hooks  that  now  must  be  cus¬ 
tom-written. 

The  Montvale,  N.J.-based 
provider  of  services  and  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  transportation,  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  agriculture  in¬ 
dustries  has  about  5,000  users 
of  Siebel  7  analytical,  sales 
force  automation  and  call  cen¬ 
ter  applications.  Ingersoll-Rand 
also  has  a  multimillion-dollar  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Oracle  E-Busi- 
ness  Suite. 

Others  were  more  circum¬ 
spect  about  the  deal. 

For  example.  Debra  Domey- 
er,  chief  technology  officer  at 


products  that  overlap  its  own. 

Harris  said  he  agrees  with 
the  philosophy  espoused  by 
Ellison  in  the  past  —  that  com¬ 
panies  shouldn’t  waste  time 
and  money  buying  and  inte¬ 
grating  different  vendors. 

“Are  we  losing  focus?”  he 
asked  rhetorically.  “What  is 
the  message?  Does  Oracle 
even  care  about  quality  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  is  it  only  a  matter  of 
making  money?”  O  56860 


MORE  THIS  ISSUE 

Salesforce.com  Inc.  was  upstaged  by  the 
Oracle/Siebel  deal  but  still  launched  a  new 
service  last  week.  See  page  7. 


E!  Segundo,  Calif.-based  Inter¬ 
net  Brands  Inc.,  whose  Cars- 
Direct.com  company  uses 
Oracle  and  Siebel  products, 
expressed  some  angst  over  the 
deal,  mostly  over  uncertainty 
surrounding  Oracle’s  plans  for 
the  Siebel  products. 

“Will  we  continue  to  get  the 
same  level  of  service  now  that 
we’re  working  with  a  much 
larger  company?”  she  asked. 
And  noting  that  Internet  Brands 
uses  Siebel  CRM  products, 
Domeyer  expressed  fear  that 
Oracle  may  phase  out  those 
offerings  in  favor  of  Oracle’s 
own  CRM  tools.  ■ 

1  don’t  know  the  advan¬ 
tages:  it’s  too  early  to  tell,"  said 
Russell  Joyner,  vice  president 
of  IT  at  First  Service  Networks, 
a  Linthicum,  Md.-based  facili¬ 
ties  maintenance  provider.  The 
company  uses  Siebel  6  and  a 
J.D.  Edwards  OneWorld  finan¬ 
cial  application  running  off  an 
Oracle  database. 

“I’m  pretty  neutral  on  the 
Oracle  deal.”  Joyner  said.  “I’ve 
been  a  satisfied  customer  of  all 
three  applications,  and  as  long 
as  they  don’t  mess  with  things 
we  like,  like  technical  support, 
we’ll  continue  to  be  happy.” 

-  Marc  L.  ^ngini 


Siebel  Buy  May  End  IBM  Alliance 


Cross-Company  Users  Seek 
Robust  Integration  Plan  - ; 
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TAKE  THE  GUESS  AND  WORK 
OUT  OF  COMPLIANCE 


Automatically  enforce  compliance  with  FileNet  Records  Manager  and  Email  Manager 

Putting  compliance  in  the  hands  of  business  users  is  a  chancy  proposition.  Filing  errors,  data  loss,  and 
inconsistent  policy  enforcement  put  you  at  risk.  FileNet  Records  Manager  and  Email  Manager  automate  your 
entire  compliance  process.  You'll  realize  lower  operational  costs,  greater  proof  of  compliance  with  current  and 
future  regulations,  and  improved  user  productivity  —  all  via  a  comprehensive  system  built  from  the  ground  up 
to  work  invisibly  behind  the  scenes.  Why  you'd  ever  attempt  compliance  any  other  way  is  anyone's  guess. 


©2005  FileNet  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Guide  at  www.filenet.com/rmguii^ 


www.fileiiel 


1-800-filenet 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Reviving  CRM 


u 


IF  SIEBEL  IS  TO  SURVIVE,  it  will  have  to  abandon  old- 
school  CRM,  and  reinvent  it  as  a  better  way  for  people 

to  sell  to  people _ Because  CRM-as-we-know-it  is 

dead  —  and  deadly.  And  it  will  take  Siebel,  and  more 
than  a  few  CRM  customers,  with  it.” 

I  wrote  that  back  in  April,  just  after  Siebel  CEO  Michael  Lawrie 
got  the  bum’s  rush  and  Siebel  itself  was  sinking  fast.  Even  Lawrie 
thought  it  couldn’t  survive;  we  later  learned  he  already  had  talked  to 
Oracle  about  a  buyout. 

Now  Siebel  is  gone.  And  what’s  next  is  up  to  Oracle. 

So  here’s  some  unsolicited,  free-and-worth-the-price  advice  for 
Oracle  boss  Larry  Ellison:  Don’t  waste  time  trying  to  merge  Siebel’s 


customer  relationship  management  products 
with  the  Oracle  and  PeopleSoft  and  J.D.  Edwards 
CRM  offerings.  If  you  do  that,  you’ll  just  end  up 
with  a  compromise  version  of  last-generation 
CRM  that  will  be  even  more  outdated  by  the 
time  it’s  finished. 

Instead,  find  a  sales  guru  with  a  vision  for  the 
next  generation  of  CRM  —  or,  better,  for  the 
generation  after  that.  Give  that  genius  a  world- 
class  development  team  and  permission  to 
pillage  the  technology  base  of  all  those  different 
vendors’  products.  Put  this  dream  team  to  work 
making  that  CRM  vision  a  reality. 

Then  make  that  the  migration  target  for  your 
Oracle,  Siebel,  PeopleSoft  and  J.D.  Edwards 
CRM  customers. 

Expensive?  Sure.  But  you’re  spending  almost 
$6  billion  for  Siebel’s  customers.  (Let’s  not  kid 
ourselves:  The  customer  list  is  what  you’re 
spending  those  billions  for.)  With  a  change  in 
ownership,  every  Siebel  customer  is  suddenly 
in  play.  And  with  competitors  like  SAP,  Micro¬ 
soft  and  especially  Salesforce.com  lusting  after 
every  one  of  those  customers,  either 
you  give  them  a  reason  to  stay  or 
you  lose  them. 

A  truly  visionary  future  would  be 
one  heck  of  a  reason  to  stay. 

Besides,  you  know  how  the  alter¬ 
native  plays  out.  You’ve  already 
seen  it.  It’s  the  reason  you  were 
finally  able  to  snap  up  Siebel. 

Old-school  CRM  was  already 
running  out  of  gas  by  the  beginning 
of  2003.  Even  Tom  Siebel  said  so, 
and  that  was  the  rocket  he’d  ridden 
to  make  his  company  the  CRM 
leader.  Siebel’s  plan  for  dodging  that 


dead-end  future:  create  vertical  versions  with 
best  practices  for  each  industry  baked  in. 

But  that  didn’t  turn  Siebel  around.  Neither 
did  hiring  ex-IBMer  Lawrie,  ostensibly  to 
demonstrate  Siebel’s  maturity  and  stability.  Nor 
did  offering  customers  a  mix  of  conventional 
enterprise  CRM  software  and  Salesforce.com- 
style  online  applications. 

Nothing  helped.  Siebel  customers  kept  drift¬ 
ing  away.  Siebel’s  revenue  kept  sliding.  Two  and 
a  half  years  after  Siebel-the-man  pronounced 
CRM  dead,  Siebel-the-company  ran  out  of  ways 
to  avoid  that  reality.  If  CRM  wasn’t  dead,  it  was 
dying  —  and  so  was  Siebel. 

That’s  how  Siebel’s  board  eventually  got  des¬ 
perate  enough  to  sell  out.  And  if  you  stay  this 
course,  Larry  —  just  recycling  the  same  old- 
school  CRM  —  this  business  will  keep  slipping 
down  that  same  slope. 

So  don’t.  Show  the  naysayers  that  Oracle 
hasn’t  just  aged  into  another  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates,  collecting  past-their-sell-by-date  software 
companies  for  the  maintenance  revenue.  Prove 
that  Fusion  isn’t  just  a  lame  buzz¬ 
word  that  actually  signals  a  long, 
agonizing  migration  to  the  Oracle 
products  that  PeopleSoft,  J.D.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Siebel  customers  reject¬ 
ed  back  when  they  had  a  choice. 

Give  your  CRM  customers  a 
future  —  or  at  least  a  vision  that 
makes  that  $6  billion  buyout  worth 
everyone’s  trouble. 

Otherwise  you’ll  discover,  like 
Siebel,  that  CRM-as-we-know-it  is 
dead  —  and  deadly. . . . 

But  you’ve  heard  that  before. 

O  56828 


FRANK  HAVES.  Computer- 
World's  senior  news  colum¬ 
nist.  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

franK.hayes9computerwoc1d.com. 


Help:  Our  Middle  Name 

IT  help  desk  pilot  fish  fields  a  question  from  a  caller: 
“I’m  filling  out  paperwork  for  a  new  work-study  em¬ 
ployee  who  will  be  doing  general  office  work.  What 
should  her  title  be?"  Fish:  I’m  not  sure  it  matters,  and 
certainly  it  isn’t  up  to  me  to  decide.  Caller:  “Would 
'administrative  assistant’  be  appropriate?”  Fish:  No,  I 
don’t  think  so  if  she’s  just  doing  general  office  work. 
Caller:  “How  about  ’office  clerk’?”  Fish:  Yes,  that 
sounds  fine.  "She  thanked  me  and  hung  up.”  fish 
sighs.  “We  don’t  call  it  the  help  line  for  nothing!” 


Er,  Yes 

New  user  calls 
support  pilot  fish 
early  one  morn¬ 
ing,  complaining 
that  his  computer  won’t 
power  up  even  though 
everything  is  plugged  In 
just  as  it  was  the  night 
before.  Pish  walks  down 
to  check  it  out  -  and 
finds  the  user  pressing 
the  power  button  on  his 
empty  laptop  docking 
station.  Rsh:  Where’s 
the  laptop?  User  “I  left 
that  at  home.  Do  I  need 
that  to  get  on  my  com¬ 
puter  here?” 

Missing  Persons 

VP  of  IT  sends  out  an 
e-mail  announcing  a  big 
IT  meeting  on  Friday, 
and  it’s  not  hard  to 
gu^  what  it’s  about. 
“It  was  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  and  we’d  been 
through  several  reduc¬ 
tions  in  force  before,” 
says  a  pilot  fish  working 
there.  “So  it  didn’t  take 
a  genius  to  figure  out 
what  the  meeting  was 
about.  But  the  kicker 


SHARK 

TANKi 


from  the  e-mail 
header.” 


Rim 
School 

Pilot  fish  is  browsing 
among  the  digital  cam¬ 
eras  at  a  big  discount 
store  when  he  overhears 
another  customer  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  cost 
of  the  digital  film  for  her 
camera.  “She  said  K  was 
too  expensive  to  keep 
buying  memory  carife 
because  she  filied  them 
up  so  quickly,”  says  fish. 
He  explains  to  her  that 
she  can  copy  her  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  cards 
onto  a  computer,  then 
erase  the  cards  and 
reuse  them.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  delighted  for  a 
moment  -  then  she 
frowns  and  asks  fish, 
“But  now  what  am  I 
going  to  do  with  those 
25  extra  cards?” 


Thanks,  Boss 

Boss  confronts  this 
small  outfit’s  IT  adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  parking  lot 
and  fires  him  on  the 


was  that,  since  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  being  let 
go  weren’t  going  to  be 
there  anyway,  they 
didn’t  receive  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  meeting. 
Ail  anyone  had  to  do 
to  figure  out  who  was 
being  let  go  was  to 
check  who  was  missing 


spot  Next  day,  tech- 
sawy  pilot  fish  hears 
about  the  firing,  and  he’s 
a  little  concerned.  Did 
you  get  the  admin  pass¬ 
words,  and  did  you 
change  them?  fish  asks. 
“Not  to  worry,”  boss 
says.  “Vlfe  took  Ms  keys 
wtien  we  fired  Mml” 


OTHE  NEW  PASSWORD  IS  “SHARKY.”  Send  me  your 
true  tale  of  IT  life  at  shaiky@comput6rwor1d.com. 
and  you'll  score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it  And  check  out 
the  daily  feed,  browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark 
Tank  home  delivery  at  computerworldxonVsharfcy. 
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A  lot  of  products  claim  to  reduce  the  complexity  and  cost  of  enterprise 
backup.  But  one  actually  delivers — the  Scalar®  12000,  part  of  the  growing 
iPlatform™  family  from  ADIC,  the  leading  provider  of  tape  libraries  for 
open-systems  backup.  * 

Embedded  intelligence.  The  Scalar  12000  is  the  first  library  to  integrate 
advanced  management  functions— proactive  monitoring,  built-in  partitioning, 
automated  diagnostics,  and  I/O  management — so  it  delivers  faster  and  more 
reliable  backup  and  uses  less  of  your  budget,  time,  and  staff. 

Faster  resolution,  fewer  service  calls.  Smarter  diagnostics  and  dedicated 
service  teams  mean  fewer  interruptions  and  faster  resolution.  The  Scalar 
12000  requires  half  the  service  calls  of  conventional  libraries.  And  the 
worldwide  ADIC  service  team  solves  problems  before  customers  see  them. 

Capacity  on  demand.  As  its  name  suggests,  the  Scalar  12000  is  designed  to 
scale  with  your  storage  needs.  So  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  running  out 
of  space  or  paying  for  more  than  you  need. 

After  all,  you  were  hired  to  use  your  brains  for  more  important  things. 

^Market  share  from  Gartner  Dataquest,  Tape  Automation  Systems  Market  Shares,  2003,  F.  Yale,  April  2004. 
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Visit  www.adic.com/i2k  to  get  your  free  Aberdeen  Group  white  paper: 

Taking  an  Intelligent  Step  Forward  in  Tape  Backup  and  Restore. 


Intelligent  Stcrp*^'’' 

Available  through  EMC  Corporation,  your  complete  source  for  information  lifecycle  -j- 

management  solutions.  Call  your  local  ADIC  or  EMC  sales  representative  for  more  information.  J—it'  K 

Copyright  2005  Advdr>ced  Digital  Information  Corporation  (ADIC),  Redmond.  WA.  USA.  All  rights  reserved.  Created  In  USA.  arttere 


THE  BRAINS  TO  BACK  IT  UP.  I 


Oracle  Database 
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Worid's  #1 
^‘’.'^For  Small 


Database 

Business 


Easy  to  use.  Easy  to  manage. 
Only  $149  per  user. 


oracle.com/standardedition 
or  call  1.800.633.0753 


Terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  apply.  Pricing,  specifications,  availability  and  terms  of  offers  may  change  without  notice.  Taxes,  fees  and  shipping  charges 
extra,  vary  and  are  not  subject  to  discount.  Oracle  Database  Standard  Edition  One  is  available  with  Named  User  Plus  licensing  at  $149  per  user 
with  a  minimum  of  five  users  or  $4995  per  processor.  Licensing  of  Oracle  Standard  Edition  One  is  permitted  only  on  servers 
that  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  2  CPUs  per  server.  For  more  information,  visit  oracle.com/standardedition 
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